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I, 


URING a portion of the first half of 
the present century, and more par- 
ticularly during the latter part of it, 


|) there flourished and practised in the 


city of New York a physician who 
enjoyed perhaps an exceptional share 
of the consideration which, in the 
United States, has always been be- 
stowed upon distinguished members 
of the medical profession. This pro- 
fession in America has constantly 
been held in honour, and more suc- 
cessfully than elsewhere has put for- 
ward a claim to the epithet of 
“liberal.” In a country in which, 
to play a social part, you must either 
earn your income or make believe 
that you earn it, the healing art 
has appeared in a high degree to 
credit. It belongs to the realm of 
States is a great recommendation ; 


and it is touched by the light of science—a merit appreciated in 
& community in which the love of knowledge has not always been 
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accompanied by leisure and opportunity. It was an element in Doctor 
Sloper’s reputation that his learning and his skill were very evenly 
balanced ; he was what you might call a scholarly doctor, and yet 
there was nothing abstract in his remedies—he always ordered you 
to take something. Though he was felt to be extremely thorough, he 
was not uncomfortably theoretic, and if he sometimes explained matters 
rather more minutely than might seem of use to the patient, he never 
went so far (like some practitioners one has heard of) as to trust to the 
explanation alone, but always left behind him an inscrutable prescription. 
There were some doctors that left the prescription without offering any 
explanation at all ; and he did not belong to that class either, which 
was after all the most vulgar. It will be seen that I am describing a 
clever man ; and this is really the reason why Doctor Sloper had become 
a local celebrity. At the time at which we are chiefly concerned with 
him, he was some fifty years of age, and his popularity was at its height. 
He was very witty, and he passed in the best society of New York for a 
man of the world—which, indeed, he was, in a very sufficient degree. I 
hasten to add, to anticipate possible misconception, that he was not the 
least of a charlatan. He was a thoroughly honest man—honest in a 
degree of which he had perhaps lacked the opportunity to give the com- 
plete measure ; and, putting aside the great good-nature of the circle in 
which he practised, which was rather fond of boasting that it possessed 
the ‘‘ brightest” doctor in the country, he daily justified his claim to the 
talents attributed to him by the popular voice. He was an observer, 
even a philosopher, and to be bright was so natural to him, and (as the 
popular voice said) came so easily, that he never aimed at mere effect, and 
bad none of the little tricks and pretensions of second-rate reputations. 
It must be confessed that fortune had favoured him, and that he had 
found the path to prosperity very soft to his tread. He had married at 
the age of twenty-seven, for love, a very charming girl, Miss Catherine 
Harrington, of New York, who, in addition to her charms, had brought 
him a solid dowry. Mrs. Sloper was amiable, graceful, accomplished, 
elegant, and in 1820 she had been one of the pretty girls of the small but 
promising capital which clustered about the Battery and overlooked the 
Bay, and of which the uppermost boundary was indicated by the grassy 
waysides of Canal Street. Even at the age of twenty-seven Austin 
Sloper had made his mark sufficiently to mitigate the anomaly of 
his having been chosen among a dozen suitors by a young woman of 
high fashion, who had ten thousand dollars of income and the most 
charming eyes in the island of Manhattan. These eyes, and some of 
their accompaniments, were for about five years a source of extreme 
satisfaction to the young physician, who was both a devoted and a very 
happy husband. The fact of his having married a rich woman made no 
difference in the line he had traced for himself, and he cultivated his 
profession with as definite a purpose as if he still had no other resources 
than his fraction of the modest patrimony which on his father’s death he 
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had shared with his brothers and sisters. This purpose had not been 
preponderantly to make money—it had been rather to learn something 
and to do something. To learn something interesting, and to do some- 
thing useful—this was, roughly speaking, the programme he had sketched 
and of which the accident of his wife having an income appeared to him 
in no degree to modify the validity. He was fond of his practice, and of 
exercising a skill of which he was agreeably conscious, and it was so 
patent a truth that if he were not a doctor there was nothing else he 
could be, that a doctor he persisted in being, in the best possible con- 
ditions. Of course his easy domestic situation saved him a good deal of 
drudgery, and his wife’s affiliation to the “best people” brought him a 
good many of those patients whose symptoms are, if not more interesting 
in themselves than those of the lower orders, at least more consistently 
displayed. He desired experience, and in the course of twenty years he 
got a great deal. It must be added that it came to him in some forms 
which, whatever might have been their intrinsic value, made it the 
reverse of welcome. His first child, a little boy of extraordinary promise, 
as the Doctor, who was not addicted to easy enthusiasm, firmly believed, 
died at three years of age, in spite of everything that the mother’s 
tenderness and the father’s science could invent tosave him. Two years 
later Mrs. Sloper gave birth to a second infant—an infant of a sex 
which rendered the poor child, to the Doctor’s sense, an inadequate sub- 
stitute for his lamented first-born, of whom he had promised himself to 
make an admirable man. The little girl was a disappointment ; but 
this was not the worst. A week after her birth the young mother, who, 
as the phrase is, had been doing well, suddenly betrayed alarming 
symptoms, and before another week had elapsed Austin Sloper was a 
widower. 

For aman whose trade was to keep people alive he had certainly 
done poorly in his own family; and a bright doctor who within three 
years loses his wife and ‘his little boy should perhaps be prepared to see 
either his skill or his affection impugned. Our friend, however, escaped 
criticism : that is, he escaped all criticism but his own, which was much 
the most competent and most formidable. He walked under the weight 


‘of this very private censure for the rest of his days, and Lore for ever 


the scars of a castigation to which the strongest hand he knew had 
treated him on the night that followed his wife’s death. The world, 
which, as I have said, appreciated him, pitied him too much to be 
ironical; his misfortune made him more interesting, and even helped 
him to be the fashion. It was observed that even medical families can- 
not escape the more insidious forms of disease, and that, after all, Doctor 
Sloper had lost other patients beside the two I have mentioned ; which 
constituted an honourable precedent. His little girl remained to him, 
and though she was not what he had desired, he proposed to himself to 
make the best of her. He had on hand a stock of unexpended authority, 


by which the child, in its early years, profited- largely. She had been 
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named, as a matter of course, after her poor mother, and even in her 
most diminutive babyhood the Doctor never called her anything but 
Catherine. She grew up a very robust and healthy child, and her father, 
as he looked at her, often said to himself that, such as she was, he at 
least need have no fear of losing her. I say “such as she was,” because, 
to tell the truth——_ But this is a truth of which I will defer the 
telling. 


I. 


When the child was about ten years old, he invited his sister, Mrs. 
Penniman, to come and stay with him. The Miss Slopers had been but 
two in number, and both of them had married early in life. The 
younger, Mrs. Almond by name, was the wife of a prosperous merchant 
and the mother of a blooming family. She bloomed herself, indeed, and 
was a comely, comfortable, reasonable woman, and a favourite with her 
clever brother, who, in the matter of women, even when they were 
nearly related to him, was a man of distinct preferences. He preferred 
Mrs. Almond to his sister Lavinia, who had married a poor clergyman, 
of a sickly constitution and a flowery style of. eloquence, and then, at the 
age of thirty-three, had been left a widow, without children, without 
fortune—with nothing but the memory of Mr. Penniman’s flowers of 
speech, a certain vague aroma of which hovered about her own conversa- 
tion. Nevertheless, he had offered her a home under his own roof, 
which Lavinia accepted with the alacrity of a woman who had spent the 
ten years of her married life in the town of Poughkeepsie. The Doctor 
had not proposed to Mrs. Penniman to come and live with him in- 
definitely ; he had suggested that she should make an asylum of his 
house while she looked about for unfurnished lodgings. It is uncertain 
whether Mrs. Penniman ever instituted a search for unfurnished 
lodgings, but it is beyond dispute that she never found them. She settled 
herself with her brother and never went away, and when Catherine was 
twenty years old her Aunt Lavinia was still one of the most striking 
features of her immediate entourage. Mrs. Penniman’s own account of 
the matter was that she had remained to take charge of her niece’s edu- 
cation. She had given this account, at least, to everyone but the 
Doctor, who never asked for explanations which he could entertain him- 
self any day with inventing. Mrs. Penniman, moreover, though she had 
a good deal of a certain sort of artificial assurance, shrank, for indefinable 
reasons, from presenting herself to her brother as a fountain of instruc- 
tion. She had not a high sense of humour, but she bad enough to 
prevent her from making this mistake ; and her brother, on bis side, had 
enough to excuse her, in her situation, for laying him under contribution 
during a considerable part of a lifetime. He therefore assented tacitly 
to the proposition which Mrs. Penniman had tacitly laid down, that it 
was of importance that the poor motherless girl should have a brilliant 
woman near her. His assent could only be tacit, for he had never been 
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dazzled by his sister’s intellectual lustre. Save when he fell in love with 
Catherine Harrington, he had never been dazzled, indeed, by any femi- 
nine characteristics whatever; and though he was to a certain extent 
what is called a ladies’ doctor, his private opinion of the more complicated 
sex was not exalted. He regarded its complications as more curious than 
edifying, and he had an idea of the beauty of reason, which was on the 
whole meagrely gratified by what he observed in his female patients, 
His wife had been a reasonable woman, but she was a bright exception ; 
among several things that he was sure of this was perhaps the principal. 
Such a conviction of course did little either to mitigate or to abbreviate 
his widowhood ; and it set a limit to his recognition, at the best, of 
Catherine’s possibilities and of Mrs. Penniman’s ministrations. He 
nevertheless, at the end of six months, accepted his sister’s permanent 
presence as an accomplished fact, and as Catherine grew older perceived 
that there were in effect good reasons why she should have a companion 
of her own imperfect sex. He was extremely polite to Lavinia, 
scrupulously, formally polite ; and she had never seen him in anger but 
once in her life, when he lost his temper in a theological discussion with 
her late husband. With her he never discussed theology, nor, indeed, 
discussed anything ; he contented himself with making known, very dis- 
tinctly, in the form of a lucid ultimatum, his wishes with regard to 
Catherine. 

Once, when the girl was about twelve years old, he had said to her 

“ Try and make a clever woman of her, Lavinia; I should like her 
to be a clever woman.” 

Mrs. Penniman, at this, looked thoughtful a moment. “My dear 
Austin,” she then inquired, “do you think it is better to be clever than 
to be good ?” j 

“ Good for what?” asked the Doctor. ‘ You are good for nothing 
unless you are clever.” 

From this assertion Mrs. Penniman saw no reason to dissent ; she 
possibly reflected that her own great use in the world was owing to her 
aptitude for many things. 

“Of course I wish Catherine to be good,” the Doctor said next day ; 
“ but she won’t be any theless virtuous for not being a fool. I am not 
afraid of her being wicked ; she will never have the salt of malice in her 
character. She is as good as good bread, as the French say; but six 
years hence I don’t want to have to compare her to good bread and 
butter.” 

“ Are you afraid she will be insipid? My dear brother, it is I who 
supply the butter; so you needn’t fear!” said Mrs. Penniman, who had 
taken in hand the child’s “ accomplishments,” overlooking her at the 
piano, where Catherine displayed a certain talent, and going with her to 
the dancing-class, where it must be confessed that she made but a modest 
figure. 

Mrs. Penniman was a tall, thin, fair, rather faded woman, with a 
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perfectly amiable disposition, a high standard of gentility, a taste for 
light literature, and a certain foolish indirectness and obliquity of charac- 
ter. She was romantic, she was sentimental, she had a passion for little 
secrets and mysteries—a very innocent passion, for her secrets had 
hitherto always been as unpractical as addled eggs. She was not abso- 
lutely veracious ; but this defect was of no great consequence, for she had 
never had anything to conceal. She would have liked to have a lover, 
and to correspond with him under an assumed name in letters left at a 
shop ; I am bound to say that her imagination never carried the inti- 
macy further than this. Mrs. Penniman had never had a lover, but her 
brother, who was very shrewd, understood her turn of mind. ‘ When 
Catherine is about seventeen,” he said to himself, “ Lavinia will try and 
persuade her that some young man with a moustache is in love with her. 
It will be quite untrue; no young man, with a moustache or without, 
will ever be in love with Catherine. But Lavinia will take it up, 
and talk to her about it; perhaps, even, if her taste for clandestine 
operations doesn’t prevail with her, she will talk to me aboutit. Cathe- 
rine won't see it, and won’t believe it, fortunately for her peace of mind ; 
poor Catherine isn’t romantic.” 

She was a healthy well-grown child, without a trace of her mother’s 
beauty. She was not ugly ; she had simply a plain, dull, gentle counte- 
nance. The most that had ever been said for her was that she had a 
“ nice” face, and, though she was an heiress, no one had ever thought of 
regarding her asa belle. Her father’s opinion of her moral purity was 
abundantly justified ; she was excellently, imperturbably good ; affectionate, 
docile, obedient, and much addicted to speaking the truth. In her 
younger years she was a good deal of a romp, and, though it is an awk- 
ward confession to make about one’s heroine, I must add that she was 
something of a glutton. She never, that I know of, stole raisins out of 
the pantry ; but she devoted her pocket-money to the purchase of cream- 
cakes. As regards this, however, a critical attitude would be inconsistent 
with a candid reference to the early annals of any biographer. Catherine 
was decidedly not clever ; she was not quick with her book, nor, indeed, 
with anything else. She was not abnormally deficient, and she mustered 
learning enough to acquit herself respectably in conversation with her 
contemporaries, among whom it must be avowed, however, that she occu- 
pied a secondary place. It is well known that in New York it is’ possi- 
ble for a young girl to occupy a primary one. Catherine, who was 
extremely modest, had no desire to shine, and on most social occasions, 
as they are called, you would have found her lurking in the background. 
She was extremely fond of her father and very much afraid of him ; she 
thought him the cleverest and handsomest and most celebrated of men. 
The poor girl found her account so completely in the exercise of her 
affections that the little tremor of fear that mixed itself with her filial 
passion gave the thing an extra relish rather than blunted its edge. Her 
deepest desire was to please him, and her conception of happiness was to 
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know that she had succeeded in pleasing him. She had never succeeded 
beyond a certain point. Though on the whole he was very kind to her, 
she was perfectly aware of this, and to go beyond the point in question 
seemed to her really something to live for. What she could not know, 
of course, was that she disappointed him, though on three or four occa- 
sions the Doctor had been almost frank about it. She grew up peacefully 
and prosperously, but at the age of eighteen Mrs. Penniman had not 
made a clever woman of her. Doctor Sloper would have liked to be 
proud of his daughter; but there was nothing to be proud of in poor 
Catherine. There was nothing, of course, to be ashamed of; but this was 
not enough for the Doctor, who was a proud man and would have 
enjoyed being able to think of his daughter as an unusual girl. There 
would have been a fitness in her being pretty and graceful, intelligent 
and distinguished ; for her mother had been the most charming woman 
of her little day, and as regards her father, of course he knew his own 
value. He had moments of irritation at having produced a common- 
place child, and he even went so far at times as to take a certain satis- 
faction in the thought that his wife had not lived to find her out. He 
was naturally slow in making this discovery himself, and it was not till 
Catherine had become a young lady grown that he regarded the matter 
as settled. He gave her the benefit of a great many doubts; he was in 
no haste to conclude. Mrs. Penniman frequently assured him that his 
daughter had a delightful nature; but he knew how to interpret this 
assurance. It meant, to his sense, that Catherine was not wise enough 
to discover that her aunt was a goose—a limitation of mind that could 
not fail to be agreeable to Mrs. Penniman. Both she and her brother, 
however, exaggerated the young girl’s limitations ; for Catherine, though 
she was very fond of her aunt, and conscious of the gratitude she owed 
her, regarded her without a particle of that gentle dread which gave its 
stamp to her admiration of her father. To her mind there was nothing 
of the infinite about Mrs. Penniman ; Catherine saw her all at once, as 
it were, and was not dazzled by the apparition; whereas her father’s 
great faculties seemed, as they stretched away, to lose themselves in a 
sort of luminous vagueness, which indicated, not that they stopped, but 
that Catherine’s own mind ceased to follow them. 

It must not be supposed that Dr. Sloper visited his disappointment 
upon the poor girl, or ever let her suspect that she had played him a 
trick. On the contrary, for fear of being unjust to her, he did his duty 
with exemplary zeal, and recognised that she was a faithful and affec- 
tionatechild. Besides, he was a philosopher ; he smoked a good many cigars 
over his disappointment, and in the fullness of time he got used to it. 
He satisfied himself that he had expected nothing, though, indeed, with 
a certain oddity of reasoning. ‘“I expect nothing,” he said to himself, 
“so that if she gives me a surprise, it will be all clear gain. If she 
doesn’t, it will be no loss.” This was about the time Catherine had 
reached her eighteenth year ; so that it will be scen her father had not 
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been precipitate. At this time she seemed not only incapable of giving 
surprises ; it was almost a question whether she could have received 
one—she was so quict and irresponsive. People who expressed them. 
selves roughly called her stolid. But she was irresponsive because she 
was shy, uncomfortably, painfully shy. This was not always understood, 
and she sometimes produced an impression of insensibility, In reality 
she was the softest creature in the world. 


III. 


As a child she had promised to be tall, but when she was sixteen she 
ceased to grow, and her stature, like most other points in her composition, 
was not unusual. She was strong, however, and properly made, and, 
fortunately, her health was excellent. It has been noted that the Doctor 
was a philosopher, but I would not have answered for his philosophy if 
the poor girl had proved a sickly and suffering person. Her appearance 
of health constituted her principal claim to beauty, and her clear, fresh 
complexion, in which white and red were very equally distributed, was, 
indeed, an excellent thing to see. Her eye was small and quiet, her fea- 
tures were rather thick, her tresses brown and smooth. A dull, plain 
girl she was called by rigorous critics—a quiet, ladylike girl, by those of 
the more imaginative sort ; but by neither class was she very elaborately 
discussed. When it had been duly impressed upon her that she was a 
young lady—it was a good while before she could believe it—she sud- 
denly developed a lively taste for dress: a lively taste is quite the 
expression to use. I feelas if I ought to write it very small, her judg- 
mentin this matter was by no means infallible ; it was liable to confusions 
and embarrassments, Her great indulgence of it was really the desire of 
a rather inarticulate nature to manifest itself; she sought to be eloquent 
in her garments, and to make up for her diffidence of speech by a fine 
frankness of costume. But if she expressed herself in her clothes it is 
certain that people were not to blame for not thinking her a witty person. 
It must be added that though she had the expectation of a fortune—Doctor 
Sloper for a long time had been making twenty thousand dollars a year by 
his profession and laying aside the half of it—the amount of money at her 
disposal was not greater than the allowance made to many poorer girls. 
In those days in New York there were still a few altar-fires flickering in 
the temple of Republican simplicity, and Doctor Sloper would have been 
glad to see his daughter present herself, with a classic grace, as a 
priestess of this mild faith. It.made him fairly grimace, in private, to 
think that a child of his should be both ugly and overdressed. For him- 
self, he was fond of the good things of life, and he made a considerable 
use of them; but he had a dread of vulgarity and even a theory that 
it was increasing in the society that surrounded him. Moreover, the 
standard of luxury in the United States thirty years ago was carried 
by no means so high as at present, and Catherine’s clever father took the 
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old-fashioned \iew of the education of young persons. He had no par- 
ticular theory on the subject; it had scarcely as yet become a necessity 
of self-defence to have a collection of theories, It simply appeared to 
him proper and reasonable that a well-bred young woman should not 
carry half her fortune on her back. Catherine’s back was a broad one, 
and would have carried a good deal; but to the weight of the paternal 
displeasure she never ventured to expose it, and our heroine was twenty 
years old before she treated herself, for evening wear, to a red satin gown 
trimmed with gold fringe; though this was an article which, for many 
years, she had coveted in secret. It made her look, when she sported it, 
like a woman of thirty ; but oddly enough, in spite of her taste for fine 
clothes, she had not a grain of coquetry, and her anxiety when'she put 
them on was as to whether they, and not she, would look well. Itisa 
point on which history has not been explicit, but the assumption is war- 
rantable ; it was in the royal raiment just mentioned that she presented 
herself at a little entertainment given by her aunt, Mrs. Almond. The 
girl was at this time in ber twenty-first year, and Mrs. Almond’s party 
was the beginning of something very important. 

Some three or four years before this, Doctor Sloper had moved his 
household gods up town, as they say in New York. He had been 
living ever since his marriage in an edifice of red brick, with granite 
copings and an enormous fanlight over the door, standing in a street 
within five minutes’ walk of the City Hall, which saw its best days 
(from the social point of view) about 1820. After this, the tide of fashion 
began to set steadily northward, as, indeed, in New York, thanks to the 
narrow channel in which it flows, it is obliged to do, and the great hum 
of traffic rolled further to the right and left of Broadway. By the time 
the Doctor changed his residence, the murmur of trade had become a 
mighty uproar, which was music in the ears of all good citizens in- 
terested in the commercial development, as they delighted to call it, of 
their fortunate isle. Doctor Sloper’s interest in this phenomenon was 
only indirect—though, seeing that, as the years went on, half his 
patients came to be over-worked men of business, it might have been 
more immediate—and when most of his neighbours’ dwellings (also orna- 
mented with granite copings and large funlights) had been converted 
into offices, warehouses, and shipping agencies, and otherwise applied to 
the base uses of commerce, he determined to look out for a quieter home. 
The ideal of quiet and of genteel retirement, in 1835, was found in 
Washington Square, where the Doctor built himself a handsome, modern, 
wide-fronted house, with a big balcony before the drawing-room win- 
dows, and a flight of white marble steps ascending to a portal which 
was also faced with white marble. This structure, and many of its 
neighbours, which it exactly resembled, were supposed, forty years ago, 
to embody the last results of architectural science, and they remain to 
this day very solid and honourable dwellings. In front of them was the 
square, containing a considerable quantity of inexpensive vegetation, 
31—5 
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enclosed by a wooden paling, which increased its rural and accessible 
appearance ; and round the corner was the more august precinct of the 
Fifth Avenue, taking its origin at this point with a spacious and con- 
fident air which already marked it for high destinies. I know not 
whether it is owing to the tenderness of early associations, but this por- 
tion of New York appears to many persons the most delectable. It has 
a kind of established repose which is not of frequent occurrence in other 
quarters of the long, shrill city ; it has a riper, richer, more honourable 
look than any of the upper ramifications of the great longitudinal 
thoroughfare—the look of having had something of a social history. It 
was here, as you might have been informed on good authority, that you 
had come into a world which appeared to offer a variety of sources of 
interest ; it was here that your grandmother lived, in venerable solitude, 
and dispensed a hospitality which commended itself alike to the infant 
imagination and the infant palate; it was here that you took your first 
walks abroad, following the nursery-maid with unequal step and sniffing 
up the strange odour of the alanthus-trees which at that time formed 
the principal umbrage of the square and diffused an aroma that you 
were not yet critical enough to dislike as it deserved; it was here, 
finally, that your first school, kept by a broad-bosomed, broad-based old 
lady with a ferule, who was always having tea in a blue cup, with a 
saucer that didn’t match, enlarged the circle both of your observations 
and your sensations. It was here, at any rate, that my heroine spent 
many years of her life; which is my excuse for this topographical 
parenthesis. 

Mrs. Almond lived much further up town, in an embryonic street, 
with a high number—a region where the extension of the city began to 
assume a theoretic air, where poplars grew beside the pavement (when 
there was one), and mingled their shade with the steep roofs of desul- 
tory Dutch houses, and where pigs and chickens disported themselves in 
the gutter. These elements of rural picturesqueness have now wholly 
departed from New York street scenery ; but they were to be found 
within the memory of middle-aged persons, in quarters which now 
would blush to be reminded of them. Catherine had a great many 
cousins, and with her Aunt Almond’s children, who ended by being 
nine in number, she lived on terms of considerable intimacy. "When she 
was younger, they had been rather afraid of her ; she was believed, as 
the phrase is, to be highly educated, and a person who lived in the inti- 
macy of their Aunt Penniman had something of reflected grandeur. 
Mrs. Penniman, among the little Almonds, was an object of more 
admiration than sympathy. Her manners were strange and formidable, 
and her mourning rohes—she dressed in black for twenty years after her 
husband’s. death, and then suddenly appeared, one morning, with pink 
roses in her cap—were complicated in odd, unexpected places with 
buckles, bugles, and pins, which discouraged familiarity. She took 
children too hard, both for good and for evil, and had an oppressive air of 
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expecting subtle things of them; so that going to see her was a good 
deal like being taken to church and made to sit in a front pew. It was 
discovered after a while, however, that Aunt Penniman was but an 
accident in Catherine’s existence, and not a part of its essence, and that 
when the girl came to spend a Saturday with her cousins, she was avail- 
able for “ follow-my-master,” and even for leap-frog. On this basis an 
understanding was easily arrived at, and for several years Catherine 
fraternised with her young kinsmen. I say young kinsmen, because 
seven of the little Almonds were boys, and Catherine had a preference 
for those games which are most conveniently played in trowsers. By 
degrees, however, the little Almonds’ trowsers began to lengthen, and 
the wearers to disperse and settle themselves in life. The elder children 
were older than Catherine, and the boys were sent to college or placed 
in counting-rooms. Of the girls, one married very punctually, and the 
other as punctually became engaged. It was to celebrate this latter 
event that Mrs. Almond gave the little party I have mentioned. Her 
daughter was to marry a stout young stockbroker, a boy of twenty ; 
it was thought a very good thing, 


IV. 


Mrs. Penniman, with more buckles and bangles than ever, came of 
course to the entertainment, accompanied by her niece; the Doctor, 
too, had promised to look in later in the evening. There was to be a 
good deal of dancing, and before it had gone very far, Marian Almond 
came up to Catherine, in company with a tall young man. She intro- 
duced the young man as a person who had a great desire to make our 
heroine’s acquaintance, and as a cousin of Arthur Townsend, her own 
intended. 

Marian Almond was a pretty little person of seventeen, with a very 
small figure and a very big sash, to the elegance of whose manners matri- 
mony had nothing to add. She already had all the airs of a hostess, 
receiving the company, shaking her fan, saying that with so many people 
to attend to she should have no time to dance. She made a long speech 
about Mr. Townsend’s cousin, to whom she administered a tap with her 
fan before turning away to other cares. Catherine had not understood 
all that she said; her attention was given to enjoying Marian’s ease of 
manner and flow of ideas, and to looking at the young man, who was 
remarkably handsome. She had succeeded, however, as she often failed 
to do when people were presented to her, in catching his name, which 
appeared to be the same as that of Marian’s little stock-broker. Cathe- 
rine was always agitated by an introduction ; it seemed a difficult 
moment, and she wondered that some people—her new acquaintance 
at this moment, for instance—should mind it so little. She wondered 
what she ought to say, and what would be the consequences of her 
saying nothing. The consequences at present were very agreeable. Mr. 
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Townsend, leaving her no time for embarrassment, began to talk to her 
with an easy smile, as if he had known her for a year. 

“What a delightful party! What a charming house! What an 
interesting family! What a pretty girl your cousin is!” 

These observations, in themselves of no great profundity, Mr. Towns- 
end seemed to offer for what they were worth, and as a contribution to 
an acquaintance. He looked straight into Catherine’s eyes. She answered 
nothing ; she only listened, and looked at him; and he, as if he expected 
no particular reply, went on to say many other things in the same com- 
fortable and natural manner. Catherine, though she felt tongue-tied, 
was conscious of no embarrassment ; it seemed proper that he should 
talk, and that she should simply look at him. What made it natural 
was that he was so handsome, or rather, as she phrased it to herself, so 
beautiful. The music had been silent for a while, but it suddenly began 
again ; and then he asked her, with a deeper, intenser smile, if she would 
do him the honour of dancing with them. Even to this inquiry she 
gave no audible assent ; she simply let him put his arm round her waist 
—as she did so it occurred to her more vividly than it had ever done 
before that this was a singular place for a gentleman’s arm to be—and in 
a moment he was guiding her round the room in the harmonious rotation 
of the polka. When they paused, she felt that she was red; and then, 
for some moments, she stopped looking at him. She fanned herself, and 
looked at the flowers that were painted on her fan. He asked her if she 
would begin again, and she hesitated to answer, still looking at the 
flowers. 

“Does it make you dizzy?” he asked, in a tone of great kindness. 

Then Catherine looked up at him ; he was certainly beautiful, and 
not at all red. ‘‘Yes,” she said; she hardly knew why, for dancing had 
never made her dizzy. 

“‘ Ah, well, in that case,” said Mr. Townsend, “ we will sit still and 
talk. I will find a good place to sit.” 

He found a good place—a charming place; a little sofa that seemed 
meant only for two persons. The rooms by this time were very full; 
the dancers increased in number, and people stood close in front of them, 
turning their backs, so that Catherine and her companion seemed secluded 
and unobserved. “We will talk,” the young man had said ; but he still 
did all the talking. Catherine leaned back in her place, with her eyes 
fixed upon him, smiling and thinking him very clever. He had features 
like young men in pictures ; Catherine had never seen such features—so 
delicate, so chiselled and finished—among the young New Yorkers 
whom she passed in the streets and met at dancing parties. He was 
tall and slim, but he looked extremely strong. Catherine thought he 
looked like a statue. But a statue would not talk like that, and, above 
all, would not have eyes of so rare a colour. He had never been at 
Mrs. Almond’s before ; he felt very much like a stranger; and it was 
very kind of Catherine to take pity on him. He was Arthur Towns- 
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end’s cousin—not very near; several times removed—and Arthur 
had brought him to present him to the family. In fact, he was a great 
stranger in New York. It was his native place; but he had not been 
there for many years. He had been knocking about the world, and 
living in queer corners ; he had only come back a month or two before. 
New York was very pleasant, only he felt lonely. 

“You see, people forget you,” he said, smiling at Catherine with his 
delightful gaze, while he leaned forward obliquely, turning towards her, t 
with his elbows on his knees. 

It seemed to Catherine that no one who had once seen him would 
ever forget him ; but though she made this reflection she kept it to 
herself, almost as you would keep something precious. 

They sat there for some time. He was very amusing. He asked 

her about the people that were near them ; he tried to guess who some 
of them were, and he made the most laughable mistakes. He criticised 
them very freely, in a positive, off-hand way. Catherine had never heard 
any one—especially any young man—talk just like that. It was the 
way a young man might talk in a novel; or better still, in a play, on 
the stage, close before the footlights, looking at the audience, and with 
everyone looking at him, so that you wondered at his presence of mind. 
And yet Mr. Townsend was not like an actor; he seemed so sincere, so 
natural. This was very interesting; but in the midst of it, Marian 
Almond came pushing through the crowd, with a little ironical cry, 
when she found these young people still together, which made everyone 
turn round, and cost Catherine a conscious blush. Marian broke up 
their talk, and told Mr. Townsend—whom she treated as if she were 
already married and he had become her cousin—to run away to her 
mother, who had been wishing for the last half-hour to introduce him to 
Mr. Almond. 

“We shall meet again!” he said to Catherine as he left her, and 
Catherine thought it a very original speech. ‘ 

Her cousin took her by the arm, and made her walk about. “I 
needn’t ask you what you think of Morris!” the young girl exclaimed. 

“Ts that his name?” 

“T don’t ask you what you think of his name, but what you think 
of himself,” said Marian. 

“Oh, nothing particular!” Catherine answered, dissembling for the 
first time in her life. 

“T have half a mind to tell him that!” cried Marian. “It will do 
him good. He’s so terribly conceited.” 

“ Conceited ?” said Catherine, staring. 

“So Arthur says, and Arthur knows about him.” 

“ Oh, don’t tell him!” Catherine murmured imploringly. 

“Don’t tell him he’s conceited ? I have told him so a dozen times.” 

At this profession of audacity, Catherine looked down at her little 
companion in amazement. She supposed it was because Marian was 
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going to be married that she took so much on herself ; but she wondered 
too, whether, when she herself should become engaged, such exploits 
would be expected of her. 

Half an hour later she saw her aunt Penniman sitting in the embra- 
sure of a window, with her head a little on one side, and her gold eye- 
glass raised to her eyes, which were wandering about the room. In 
front of her was a gentleman, bending forward a little, with his back 
turned to Catherine. She knew his back immediately, though she had 
never seen it; for when he left her, at Marian’s instigation, he had re- 
treated in the best order, without turning round. Morris Townsend— 
the name had already become very familiar to her, as if some one had 
been repeating it in her ear for the last half hour—Morris Townsend 
was giving his impressions of the company to her aunt, as he had done 
to herself ; he was saying clever things, and Mrs. Penniman was smiling, 
as if she approved of them. As soon as Catherine had perceived this 
she moved away; she would not have liked him to turn round and see 
her. But it gave her pleasure—the whole thing. That he should talk 
with Mrs. Penniman, with whom she lived and whom she saw and 
talked with every day—that seemed to keep him near her, and to make 
him even easier to contemplate than if she herself had been the object of 
his civilities; and that Aunt Lavinia should like him, should not be 
shocked or startled by what he said, this also appeared to the girl a per- 
sonal gain ; for Aunt Lavinia’s standard was extremely high, planted as 
it was over the grave of her late husband, in which, as she had convinced 
everyone, the very genius of conversation was buried. One of the 
Almond boys, as Catherine called them, invited our heroine to dance 
a quadrille, and for a quarter of an hour her feet at least were occupied. 
This time she was not dizzy; her head was very clear. Just when the 
dance was over, she found herself in the crowd face to face with her 
father. Doctor Sloper had usually a little smile, never a very big one, 
and with this little smile playing in his clear eyes and on his neatly- 
shaved lips, he looked at his daughter’s crimson gown. 

“Ts it possible that this magnificent person is my child?” he said. 

You would have surprised him if you had told him so; but it is a 
literal fact that he almost never addressed his daughter save in the 
ironical form. Whenever he addressed her he gave her pleasure; but 
she had to cut her pleasure out of the piece, as it were. There were 
portions left over, light remnants and snippets of irony, which she never 
knew what to do with, which seemed too delicate for her own use; and 
yet Catherine, lamenting the limitations of her understanding, felt that 
they were too valuable to waste, and had a belief that if they passed 
over her head they yet contributed to the general sum of human 
wisdom. 

“Tam not magnificent,” she said, mildly, wishing that she had put 
on another dress. 

“ You are sumptuous, opulent, expensive,” her father rejoined. “You 
look as if you had eighty thousand a year.” 
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“ Well, so long as I haven’t——” said Catherine illogically. Her 
conception of her prospective wealth was as yet very indefinite. 

“So long as you haven’t you shouldn’t look as if you had. Have you 
enjoyed your party?” 

Catherine hesitated a moment ; and then, looking away, “Iam rather 
tired,” she murmured. I have said that this entertainment was the 
beginning of something important for Catherine. For the second time 
in her life she made an indirect answer; and the beginning of a period of 
dissimulation is certainly a significant date. Catherine was not so easily 
tired as that. 

Nevertheless, in the carriage, as they drove home, she was as quiet 
as if fatigue had been her portion. Doctor Sloper’s manner of address- 
ing his sister Lavinia had a good deal of resemblance to the tone he had 
adopted towards Catherine. 

“Who was the young man that was making love to you?” he 
presently asked. 

“Oh, my good brother!” murmured Mrs. Penniman, in depre- 
cation. 

“He seemed uncommonly tender. Whenever I looked at you, for 
half an hour, he had the most devoted air.” 

“The devotion was not to me,” said Mrs. Penniman. “It was to 
Catherine ; he talked to me of her.” 

Catherine had been listening with all her ears. “Oh, Aunt Penni- 
man !” she exclaimed faintly. 

“He is very handsome ; he is very clever ; he expressed himself with 
a great deal—a great deal of felicity,” her aunt went on. 

“ He is in love with this regal creature, then ?” the Doctor inquired 
humorously. 

“Oh, father,” cried the girl, still more faintly, devoutly thankful the 
carriage was dark. 

“T don’t know that; but he admired her dress.” 

Catherine did not say to herself in the dark, “My dress only?” 
Mrs. Penniman’s announcement struck her by its richness, not by its 
meagreness. ’ 

“You see,” said her father, “he thinks you have eighty thousand 
a year.” 

“T don’t believe he thinks of that,” said Mrs. Penniman ; “he is too 
refined.” 

“He must be tremendously refined not to think of that!” 

“Well, he is !” Catherine exclaimed, before she knew it. 

“T thought you had gone to sleep,” her father answered. “The 
hour has come!” he added to himself. “ Lavinia is going to get up a 
romance for Catherine. It’s a shame to play such tricks on the girl. 
What is the gentleman’s name?” he went on, aloud. 

‘“‘T didn’t catch it, and I didn’t like to ask him. He asked to be in- 
troduced to me,” said Mrs. Penniman, with a certain grandeur; “ but 
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you know how indistinctly Jefferson speaks.” Jefferson was Mr. Almond. 
“Catherine, dear, what was the gentleman’s name?” 

For a minute, if it had not been for the rumbling of the carriage, you 
might have heard a pin drop. 

“T don’t know, Aunt Lavinia,” said Catherine, very softly. And, 
with all his irony, her father believed her. 


Vv. 


He learned what he had asked some three or four days later, after Morris 
Townsend, with his cousin, had called in Washington Square. Mrs. Pen- 
niman did not tell her brother, on the drive home, that she had intimated 
to this agreeable young man, whose name she did not know, that, with her 
niece, she should be very glad to see him; but she was greatly pleased, 
and even a little flattered, when, late on a Sunday afternoon, the two 
gentlemen made their appearance. His coming with Arthur Townsend 
made it more natural and easy; the latter young man was on the point 
of becoming connected with the family, and Mrs. Penniman had remarked 
to Catherine that, as he was going to marry Marian, it would be polite 
in him to call. Thesé events came to pass late in the autumn, and 
Catherine and her aunt had been sitting together in the closing dusk, by 
the firelight, in the high back-parlour. 

Arthur Townsend fell to Catherine’s portion, while his companion 
placed himself on the sofa, beside Mrs. Penniman. Catherine had 
hitherto not been a harsh critic; she was easy to please—she liked to talk 
with young men. But Marian’s betrothed, this evening, made her feel 
vaguely fastidious ; he sat looking at the fire and rubbing his knees with 
his hands. As for Catherine, she scarcely even pretended to keep up the 
conversation ; her attention had fixed itself on the other side of the 
room ; she was listening to what went on between the other Mr. Towns- 
end and her aunt. Every now and then, he looked over at Catherine 
herself and smiled, as if to show that what he said was for her benefit too. 
Catherine would have liked to change her place, to go and sit near them, 
where she might see and hear him better. But she was afraid of seeming 
bold—of looking eager ; and, besides, it would not have been polite to 
Marian’s little suitor. She wondered why the other gentleman had 
picked out her aunt—how he came to have so much to say to Mrs. Pen- 
niman, to whom, usually, young men were not especially devoted. She 
was not at all jealous of Aunt Lavinia, but she was a little envious, and 
above all she wondered ; for Morris Townsend was an object on which 
she found that her imagination could exercise itself indefinitely. His 
cousin had been describing a house that he had taken in view of his union 
with Marian, and the domestic conveniences he meant to introduce into 
it; how Marian wanted a larger one, and Mrs. Almond recommended a 
smaller one, and how he himself was convinced that he had got the neatest 
house in New York, 
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“ It doesn’t matter,” he said ; “it’s only for three or four years. At 
the end of three or four years we'll move. That’s the way to live in 
New York—to move every three or four years. Then you always get 
the last thing. It’s because the city’s growing so quick—you’ve got to 
keep up with it. It’s going straight up town—that’s where New York’s 
going. If I wasn’t afraid Marian would be lonely, I’d go up there— 
right up to the top—and wait for it. Only have to wait ten years— 
they'd all come up after you. But Marian says she wants some neigh- 
bours—she doesn’t want to be apioneer. She says that if she’s got to be 
the first settler she had better go out to Minnesota. I guess we'll move 
up little by little; when we get tired of one street we'll go higher. So 
you see we'll always have a new house ; it’s a great advantage to have a 
new house; you get all the latest improvements. They invent every- 
thing all over again about every five years, and it’s a great thing to keep 
up with the new things. I always try and keep up with the new things 
of every kind. Don’t you think that’s a good motto for a young couple 
—to keep ‘ going higher?’ What's the name of that piece of poetry— 
what do they call it !—Laxcelsior /” 

Catherine bestowed on her junior visitor only just enough attention 
to feel that this was not the way Mr. Morris Townsend had talked the 
other night, or that he was talking now to her fortunate aunt. But 
suddenly his aspiring kinsman became more interesting. He seemed to 
have become conscious that she was affected by his companion’s presence, 
and he thought it proper to explain it. 

“My cousin asked me to bring him, or I shouldn’t have taken the 
liberty. He seemed to want very much to come ; you know he’s awfully 
sociable. I told him I wanted to ask you first, but he said Mrs. Pen- 
niman had invited him. He isn’t particular what he says when he 
wants to come somewhere! But Mrs. Penniman seems to think it’s all 
right.” 

" “We are very glad to see him,” said Catherine. And she wished to 
talk more about him ; but she hardly knew what to say. “I never saw 
him before,” she went on, presently. 

Arthur Townsend stared. 

“Why, he told me he talked with you for over half an hour the other 
night.” 

‘“‘T mean before the other night. That was the first time.” 

“ Oh, he has been away from New York—he has been all round the 
world. He doesn’t know many people here, but he’s very sociable, and 
he wants to know everyone.” 

“ Everyone?” said Catherine. 

“Well, I mean all the good ones. All the pretty voung ladies—like 
Mrs, Penniman!” And Arthur Townsend gave a private laugh. 

“ My aunt likes him very much,” said Catherine, 

“Most people like him—he’s so brilliant.” 

“ He’s more like a foreigner,” Catherine suggested. 
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“ Well, I never knew a foreigner !” said young Townsend, in a tone 
which seemed to indicate that his ignorance had been optional. 

“Neither have I,” Catherine confessed, with more humility. “They 
say they are generally brilliant,” she added, vaguely. 

'“ Well, the people of this city are clever enough forme. I know 
some of them that think they are too clever for me; but they ain’t !” 

“T suppose you can’t be t0o clever,” said Catherine, still with humility. 

“T don’t know. I know some people that call my cousin too clever.” 

Catherine listened to this statement with extreme interest, and a feel- 
ing that if Morris Townsend had a fault it would naturally be that one. 
But she did not commit herself, and in a moment she asked :—“ Now 
that he has come back, will he stay here always?” 

“ Ah,” said Arthur, “if he can get something to do.” 

“Something to do?” 

“ Some place or other ; some business.” 

- “Hasn’t he got any?” said Catherine, who had never heard of a young 
man—of the upper class—in this situation. 

“No; he's looking round. But he can’t find anything.” 

“T am very sorry,” Catherine permitted herself to observe. 

“Oh, he doesn’t mind,” said young Townsend. “ He takes it easy— 
he isn’t ina hurry. He is very particular.” 

Catherine thought he naturally would be, and gave herself up for some 
moments to the contemplation of this idea, in several of its bearings. 

“ Won't his father take him into his business—his office?” she at last 
inquired. 

“He hasn’t got any father—he has only got a sister. Your sister 
can’t help you much.” 

It seemed to Catherine that if she were his sister she would disprove 
this axiom. “ Is she—is she pleasant?” she asked in a moment. 

“T don’t know—I believe she’s very respectable,” said young Towns- 
end. And then he looked across to his cousin and began to laugh. “I 
say, we are talking about you,” he added. 

Morris Townsend paused in his conversation with Mrs. Penniman, 
and stared, with a little smile. Then he got up, as if he were going. 

“As far as you are concerned, I can’t return the compliment,” he 
said to Catherine’s companion. “ But as regards Miss Sloper, it’s another 
affair.” 

Catherine thought this little speech wonderfully well turned ; but she 
was embarrassed by it, and she also got up. Morris Townsend stood 
looking at her and smiling ; he put out his hand for farewell. He was 
going, without having said anything to her; but even on these terms she 
was glad to have seen him. 

“T will tell her what you have said—when you go!” said Mrs, Pen- 
niman, With a little significant laugh. . 

Catherine blushed, for she felt almost as if they were making sport 
of her. What in the world could this beautiful young man have said? He 
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looked at her still, in spite of her blush; but very kindly and respect- 
fully. 

“T have had no talk with you,” he said, “and that was what I came 
for. But it will be a good reason for coming another time; a little pre- 
text—if I am obliged to give one. I am not afraid of what your aunt 
will say when I go.” 

With this the two young men took their departure; after which 
Catherine, with her blush still lingering, directed a serious and interro- 
gative eye to Mrs. Penniman. She was incapable of elaborate artifice, 
and she resorted to no jocular device—to no affectation of the belief that 
she had been maligned—to learn what she desired. 

“ What did you say you would tell me?” she asked. 

Mrs. Penniman came up to her, smiling and nodding a little, looked 
at her all over, and gave a twist to the knot of ribbon in her neck. 
“ It’s a great secret, my dear child ; but he is coming a-courting !” 

Catherine was serious still. “Is that what he told you!” 

“He didn’t say so exactly. But he left me to guess it. I’m a good 
guesser.” 

“Do you mean a-courting me?” 

“ Not me, certainly, miss ; though I must say he is a hundred times 
more polite to a person who has no longer extreme youth to recommend 
her than most of the young men. He is thinking of some one else.” 
And Mrs. Penniman gave her niece a delicate little kiss. “ You must 
be very gracious to him.” 

Catherine stared—she was bewildered. “I don’t understand you,” 
she said; “he doesn’t know me.” 

“Oh yes, he does ; more than you think. I have told him all about you.” 

“Oh, Aunt Penniman!” murmured Catherine, as if this had been a 
breach of trust. “He is a perfect stranger—we don’t know him.” 
There was infinite modesty in the poor girl’s “ we.” 

Aunt Penniman, however, took no account of it; she spoke even 
with a touch of acrimony. ‘ My dear Catherine, you know very well 
that you admire him !” 

“Oh, Aunt Penniman!” Catherine could only murmur again. It 
might very well be that she admired him—though this did not seem to 
her a thing to talk about. But that this brilliant stranger—this sudden 
apparition, who had barely heard the sound of her voice—took that sort 
of interest in her that was expressed by the romantic phrase of which 
Mrs. Penniman had just made use: this could only be a figment of the 
restless brain of Aunt Lavinia, whom everyone knew to be a woman of 
powerful imagination. 


VI. 
Mrs. Penniman even took for granted at times that other people had ° 


as much imagination as herself; so that when, half an hour later, her 
brother came in, she addressed him quite on this principle. 
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“ He has just been here, Austin ; it’s such a pity you missed him.” 

““Whom in the world have I missed?” asked the Doctor. 

“Mr. Morris Townsend ; he has made us such a delightful visit.” 

* And who in the world is Mr. Morris Townsend ?” 

“ Aunt Penniman means the gentleman—the gentleman whose name 
I couldn’t remember,” said Catherine. 

“The gentleman at LElizabeth’s party who was so struck with 
Catherine,” Mrs. Penniman added. 

“Oh, his name is Morris Townsend, is it? And did he come here 
to propose to you?” 

“Oh, father,” murmured the girl for all answer, turning away to the 
window, where the dusk had deepened to darkness. 

“T hope he won’t do that without your permission,” said Mrs. 
Penniman, very graciously. 

“ After all, my dear, he seems to have yours,” her brother answered. 

Lavinia simpered, as if this might not be quite enough, and Cathe- 
rine, with her forehead touching the window-panes, listened to this 
exchange of epigrams as reservedly as if they had not each been a pin- 
prick in her own destiny. 

“The next time he comes,” the Doctor added, “‘ you had better call 
me. He might like to see me.” 

Morris Townsend came again, some five days afterwards; but Doctor 
Sloper was not called, as he was absent from home at the time. Cathe- 
rine was with her aunt when the young man’s name was brought in, 
and Mrs. Penniman, effacing herself and protesting, made a great point 
of her niece’s going into the drawing-room alone. 

“This time it’s for you—for you only,” she said. “ Before, when he 
talked to me, it was only preliminary—it was to gain my confidence. 
Literally, my dear, I should not have the cowrage to show myself 
to-day.” 

And this was perfectly true. Mrs. Penniman was not a brave woman, 
and Morris Townsend had struck her as a young man of great force of 
character, and of remarkable powers of satire ; a keen, resolute, brilliant 
nature, with which one must exercise a great deal of tact. She said to 
herself that he was “imperious,” and she liked the word and the idea. 
She was not the least jealous of her niece, and she had been perfectly 
happy with Mr. Penniman, but in the bottom of her heart she permitted 
herself the observation: “That’s the sort of husband I should have 
had!” He was certainly much more imperious—she ended by calling 
it imperial—than Mr. Penniman. 

So Catherine saw Mr. Townsend alone, and her aunt did not come in 
even at the end of the visit. The visit was a long one; he sat there—in 
the front parlour, in the biggest arm-chair—for more than an hour. He 
seemed -more at home this time—more familiar; lounging a little in the 
chair, slapping a cushion that was near him with his stick, and looking 
round the room a good deal, and at the objects it contained, as well as at 
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Catherine ; whom, however, he also contemplated freely. There was a 
smile of respectful devotion in his handsome eyes which seemed to 
Catherine almost solemnly beautiful; it made her think of a young 
knight in a poem. His talk, however, was not particularly knightly ; 
it was light and easy and friendly; it took a practical turn, and he 
asked a number of questions about herself—what were her tastes—if she 
liked this and that—what were her habits. He said to her, with his 
charming smile, “Tell me about yourself; give me a little sketch.” 
Catherine had very little to tell, and she had no talent for sketching ; 
but before he went she had confided to him that she had a secret passion 
for the theatre, which had been but scantily gratified, and a taste for 
operatic music—that of Bellini and Donizetti, in especial (it must be 
remembered in extenuation of this primitive young woman that she held 
these opinions in an age of general darkness)—which she rarely had an 
occasion to hear, except on the hand-organ. She confessed that she was 
not particularly fond of literature. Morris Townsend agreed with her 
that books were tiresome things; only, as he said, you had to read a 
good many before you found it out. He had been to places that 
people had written books about, and they were not a bit like the descrip- 
tions. To see for yourself—that was the great thing; he always tried 
to see for himself. He had seen all the principal actors—he had been 
to all the best theatres in London and Paris. But the actors were 
always like the authors—they always exaggerated. He liked every 
thing to benatural. Suddenly he stopped, looking at Catherine with his 
smile. 

“That’s what I like you for; you are so natural! Excuse me,” he 
added ; “you see I am natural myself!” 

And before she had time to think whether she excused him or not— 
which afterwards, at leisure, she became conscious that she did—he 
began to talk about music, and to say that it was his greatest pleasure 
in life. He had heard all the great singers in Paris and London—Pasta 
and Rubini and Lablache—and when you had done that, you could say 
that you knew what singing was. 

“T sing a little myself,” he said ; “some day I will show you. Not 
to-day, but some other time.” 

And then he got up to go; he had omitted, by accident, to say that 
he would sing to her if she would play to him. He thought of this after 
he got into the street; but he might have spared his compunction, for 
Catherine had not noticed the lapse. She was thinking only that “some 
other time” had a delightful sound; it seemed to spread itself over the 
future. 

This was all the more reason, however, though she was ashamed 
and uncomfortable, why she should tell her father that Mr. Morris 
Townsend had called again. She announced the fact abruptly, almost 
violently, as soon as the Doctor came into the house; and having 
done so—it was her duty—she took measures to leave the room. But 
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she could not leave it fast enough ; her father stopped her just as she 
reached the door. 

“Well, my dear, did he propose to you to-day?” the Doctor asked. 

This was just what she had been afraid he would say ; and yet she had 
no answer ready. Of course she would have liked to take it as a joke— 
as her father must have meant it; and yet she would have liked, also, in 
denying it, to be a little positive, a little sharp, so that he would perhaps 
not ask the question again. She didn’t like it—it made her unhappy. 
But Catherine could never be sharp ; and for a moment she only stood, 
with her hand on the door-knob, looking at her satiric parent, and giv- 
ing a little laugh. 

“ Decidedly,” said the Doctor to himself, “ my daughter is not bril- 
liant !” 

But he had no sooner made this reflection than Catherine found some- 
thing ; she had decided on the whole to take the thing as a joke. 

“Perhaps he will do it the next time!” she exclaimed, with a repeti- 
tion of her laugh. And she quickly got out of the room. 

The Doctor stood staring ; he wondered whether his daughter were 
serious. Catherine went straight to her own room, and by the time she 
reached it she bethought herself that there was something else—some- 
thing better—she might have said. She almost wished, now, that her 
father would ask his question again, so that she might reply :—“ Oh 
yes, Mr. Morris Townsend proposed to me, and I refused him !” 

The Doctor, however, began to put his questions elsewhere ; it natu- 
rally having occurred to him that he ought to inform himself properly 
about this handsome young man who had formed the habit of running in 
and out of his house. He addressed himself to the elder of his sisters, 
Mrs. Almond—not going to her for the purpose; there was no such hurry 
as that ; but having made a note of the matter for the first opportunity. 
The Doctor was never eager, never impatient nor nervous ; but he made 
notes of everything, and he regularly consulted his notes. Among them 
the information he obtained from Mrs, Almond about Morris Townsend 
took its place. 

“ Lavinia has already been to ask me,” she said. ‘“ Lavinia is most 
excited ; I don’t understand it. It’s not, after all, Lavinia that the young 
man is supposed to have designs upon. She is very peculiar.” 

“ Ah, my dear,” the Doctor replied, “she has not lived with me these 
twelve years without my finding it out!” 

“ She has got such an artificial mind,” said Mrs. Almond, who always 

‘ enjoyed an opportunity to discuss Lavinia’s peculiarities with her brother. 
“ She didn’t want me to tell you that she had asked me about Mr. Towns- 
end; but I told her I would. She always wants to conceal everything.” 

“ And yet at moments no one blurts things out with such crudity. 
She is like a revolving lighthouse; pitch darkness alternating with a 
dazzling brilliancy! But what did you tell her?” the Doctor asked. 

«“ What I tell you; that I know very little of him.” 
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“Tavinia must have been disappointed at that,” said the Doctor; 
“she would prefer him to have been guilty of some romantic crime. 
However, we must make the best of people. They tell me our gentleman 
is the cousin of the little boy to whom you are about to entrust the future 
of your little girl.” 

“ Arthur is not a little boy ; he is a very old man, you and I will 
never be so old. He is a distant relation of Lavinia’s protégé. The 
name is the same, but I am given to understand that there are Towns- 
ends and Townsends. So Arthur’s mother tells me; she talked about 
‘branches ’—younger branches, elder branches, inferior branches—as if 
it were a royal house. Arthur, it appears, is of the reigning line, but 
poor Lavinia’s young man is not. Beyond this, Arthur’s mother knows 
very little about him; she has only a vague story that he has been 
‘wild.’ But I know his sister a little, and she is a very nice woman, 
Her name is Mrs. Montgomery; she is a widow, with a little property 
and five children. She lives in the Second Avenue.” 

“ What does Mrs. Montgomery say about him?” 

“That he has talents by which he might distinguish himself.” 

* Only he is lazy, eh?” 

“She doesn’t say so.” 

“ That’s family pride,” said the Doctor. ‘ What is his profession?” 

“He hasn’t got any; he is looking for something. I believe he was 
once in the Navy.” 

“Once? ‘What is his age?” 

“T suppose he is upwards of thirty. He must have gone into the 
Navy very young. I think Arthur told me that he inherited a small 
property—which was perhaps the cause of his leaving the Navy—and 
that he spent it all in a few years. He travelled all over the world, 
lived abroad, amused himself. I believe it was a kind of system, a theory 
he had. He has lately come back to America, with the intention, as he 
tells Arthur, of beginning life in earnest.” 

“Ts he in earnest about Catherine, then?” 

“T don’t see why you should be incredulous,” said Mrs. Almond. 
“ Tt seems to me that you have never done Catherine justice. You must 
remember that she has the prospect of thirty thousand a year.” 

The Doctor looked at his sister a moment, and then, with the lightest 
touch of bitterness :—‘ You at least appreciate her,” he said. 

Mrs Almond blushed. 

‘“‘T don’t mean that is her only merit ; I simply mean that it is a great 
one. A great many young men think so; and you appear to me never 
to have been properly aware of that. You have always had a little way 
of alluding to her as an unmarriageable girl.” 

“My allusions are as kind as yours, Elizabeth,” said the Doctor, 
frankly. ‘“ How many suitors has Catherine had, with all her expecta- 
tions—how much attention has she ever received? Catherine is not un- 
marriageable, but she is absolutely unattractive. "What other reason is 
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there for Lavinia being so charmed with the idea that there is a lover in 
the house? There has never been one before, and Lavinia, with her 
sensitive, sympathetic nature, is not used to the idea. It affects her 
imagination. I must do the young men of New York the justice to say 
that they strike me as very disinterested. They prefer pretty girls 
—lively girls—girls like your own. Catherine is neither pretty nor 
lively.” 

“Catherine does very well ; she has a style of her own—which is more 
than my poor Marian has, who has no style at all,” said Mrs. Almond. 
“ The reason Catherine has received so little attention is that she seems 
to all the young men to be older than themselves. She is so large, and 
she dresses—so richly. They are rather afraid of her, I think ; she looks 
as if she had been married already, and you know they don’t like married 
women. And if our young men appear disinterested,” the Doctor’s wiser 
sister went on, “it is because they marry, as a general thing, so young, 
before twenty-five, at the age of innocence and sincerity, before the age of 
calculation. If they only waited a little, Catherine would fare better.” 

“ Asa calculation? Thank you very much,” said the Doctor. 

“ Wait till some intelligent man of forty comes along, and he will be 
delighted with Catherine,” Mrs. Almond continued. 

* Mr. Townsend is not old enough, then ; his motives may be pure.” 

“Tt is very possible that his motives are pure ; I should be very sorry 
to take the contrary for granted. Lavinia is sure of it, and, as he is a 
very prepossessing youth, you might give him the benefit of the doubt.” 

Doctor Sloper reflected a moment. 

“ What are his present means of subsistence ?” 

“T have no idea. He lives, as I say, with his sister.” 

“ A widow, with five children? Do you mean he lives wpon her?” 

Mrs. Almond got up, and with a certain impatience: “ Had you not 
better ask Mrs. Montgomery herself?” she inquired. 

“ Perhaps I may come to that,” said the Doctor. “Did you say the 
Second Avenue?” He made a note of the Second Avenue. 

HENRY JAMES, Ja. 


























Henrvy Dabid Thoreau: Bis Character and Opinions, 


—w 


I. 


TuorEAv’s thin, penetrating, big-nosed face, even in a bad woodcut, con- 
veys some hint of the limitations of his mind and character. With his 
almost acid sharpness of insight, with his almost animal dexterity in act, 
there went none of that large, unconscious geniality of the world’s heroes. 
He was not easy, not ample, not urbane, not even kind ; his enjoyment 
was hardly smiling, or the smile was not broad enough to be convincing ; 
he had no waste lands nor kitchen-midden in his nature, but was all 
improved and sharpened toa point. ‘“ He was bred to no profession,” says 
Emerson ; “ he never married ; he lived alone ; he never went tochurch ; 
he never voted ; he refused to pay a tax to the state; he ate no flesh, he 
drank no wine, he never knew the use of tobacco; and, though a natu- 
ralist, he used neither trap nor gun. When asked at dinner what dish 
he preferred, he answered, ‘ The nearest.’” So many negative superiori- 
ties begin to smack a little of the prig. From his later works he was 
in the habit of cutting out the humorous passages, under the impression 
that they were beneath the dignity of his moral muse; and there we see 
the prig stand public and confessed. It was “much easier,” says Emer- 
son acutely, much easier for Thoreau to say no than yes; and that is a 
characteristic which depicts the man. Itis a useful accomplishment to 
be able to say no, but surely it is the essence of amiability to prefer to 
say yes where it is possible. There is something wanting in the man 
who does not hate himself whenever he is constrained to say no. And 
there was a great deal wanting in this born dissenter. He was almost 
shockingly devoid of weaknesses ; he had not enough of them to be truly 
polar with humanity ; whether you call him demi-god or demi-man, he 
was at least not altogether one of us, for he was not touched with a feel- 
ing of our infirmities. The world’s heroes have room for all positive 
qualities, even those which are disreputable, in the capacious theatre of 
their dispositions. Such can live many lives; while a Thoreau can live 
but one, and that only with perpetual foresight. 

He was no ascetic, rather an Epicurean of the nobler sort; and he 
had this one great merit, that he succeeded so far as to be happy. 
love my fate to the core and rind,” he wrote once ; and even while he lay 
dying, here is what he dictated (for it seems he was already too feeble to 
control the pen): “ You ask particularly after my health. I suppose 
that I have not many months to live, but of course know nothing about 
it. I may say that I am enjoying existence as much as ever, and regret 
nothing.” It is not given to all to bear so clear a testimony to the 
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sweetness of their fate, nor to any without courage and wisdom ; for this 
world in itself is but a painful and uneasy place of residence, and lasting 
happiness, at least to the self-conscious, comes only from within. Now 
Thoreau’s content and ecstasy in living was, we may say, like a plant 
that he had watered and tended with womanish solicitude ; for there is 
apt to be something unmanly, something almost dastardly, in a life that 
does not move with dash and freedom, and that fears the bracing contact 
of the world. In one word, Thoreau was a skulker. He did not wish 
virtue to go out of him among his fellow-men, but slunk into a corner 
to hoard it for himself. He left all for the sake of certain virtuous self- 
indulgences. Itis true that his tastes were noble ; that his ruling passion 
was to keep himself unspotted from the world ; and that his luxuries were 
all of the same healthy order as cold tubs and early rising. But a man 
may be both coldly cruel in the pursuit of goodness, and morbid even in 
the pursuit of health. I cannot lay my hands on the passage in which 
he explains his abstinence from tea and coffee, but I am sure I have the 
meaning correctly. It is this: He thought it bad economy and worthy 
of no true virtuoso to spoil the natural rapture of the morning with such 
muddy stimulants ; let him but see the sun rise, and he was already suffi- 
ciently inspirited for the labours of the day. That may be reason good 
enough to abstain from tea; but when we go on to find the same man, on 
the same or similar grounds, abstain from nearly everything that his neigh- 
bours innoceatly and pleasurably use, and from the rubs and trials of 
human society itself into the bargain, we recognise that valetudinarian 
healthfulness which is more delicate than sickness itself. "We need have 
no respect for a state of artificial training. True health is to be able to 
do without it. Shakespeare, we can imagine, might begin the day upon a 
quart of ale, and yet enjoy the sunrise to the full as much as Thoreau, 
and commemorate his enjoyment in vastly better verses. A man who 
must separate himself from his neighbours’ habits in order to be happy, 
is in much the same case with one who requires to take opium for the 
same purpose. What we want to see is one who can breast into the 
world, do a man’s work, and still preserve his first and pure enjoyment 
of existence. 

Thoreau’s faculties were of a piece with his moral shyness; for they 
were all delicacies. He could guide himself about the woods on the 
darkest night by the touch of his feet. He could pick up an exact dozen 
of pencils by the feeling, pace distances with accuracy, and gauge cubic 
contents by the eye. His smell was so dainty that he could perceive the 
foetor of dwelling-houses as he passed them by at night ; his palate so unso- 
phisticated that, like a child, he disliked the taste of wine—or perhaps, 
living in America, had never tasted any that was good ; and his know- 
ledge of, nature was so complete and curious that he could have told the 
time of year, within a day or so, by the aspect of the plants. In his 
dealings with animals, he was the original of Hawthorne’s Donatello, 
He pulled the woodchuck out of its hole by the tail; the hunted fox 
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came to him for protection ; wild squirrels have been seen to nestle in 
his waistcoat ; he would stoop his face into a pool and bring forth a 
bright, panting fish, lying undismayed in the palm of his hand. There 
were few things that he could not do. He could make a house, a boat, 
a pencil, or a book. He was a surveyor, a scholar, a natural historian. 
He could run, walk, climb, skate, swim, and manage a boat. The 
smallest occasion served to display his physical accomplishment ; and a 
manufacturer, from merely observing his dexterity with the window of a 
railway carriage, offered hima situation on the spot. “The only fruit of 
much living,” he observes, “is the ability to do some slight thing better.” 
But such was the exactitude of his senses, so alive was he in every fibre, 
that it seems as if the maxim should be changed in his case, for he could 
do most things with unusual perfection. And perhaps he had an approv- 
ing eye to himself when he wrote: “Though the youth at last grows 
indifferent, the laws of the universe are notindifferent, but are for ever on 
the side of the most sensitive.” 


II. 


Thoreau had decided, it would seem, from the very first to lead a life 
of self-improvement : the needle did not tremble as with richer natures, 
but pointed steadily north ; and as he saw duty and inclination in one, 
he turned all his strength in that direction. He was met upon the 
threshold by a common difficulty. In this world, in spite of its many 
agreeable features, even the most sensitive must undergo some drudgery 
to live. It is not possible to devote your time to study and meditation 
without what are quaintly but happily denominated private means ; 
these absent, a man must contrive to earn his bread by some service to 
the public such as the public cares to pay him for ; or, as Thoreau loved 
to put it, Apollo must serve Admetus. This was to Thoreau even a 
sourer necessity than it is to most; there was a love of freedom, a 
strain of the wild man, in his nature, that rebelled with violence against 
the yoke of custom; and he was so eager to cultivate himself and to be 
happy in his own society, that he could consent with difficulty even to the 
interruptions of friendship. ‘“ Such are my engagements to myself that 
I dare not promise,” he once wrote in answer to an invitation; and the 
italics are his own. Marcus Aurelius found time to study virtue, and 
between whiles to conduct the imperial affairs of Rome ; but Thoreau is 
so busy improving himself, that he must think twice about a morning 
call. And now imagine him condemned for eight hours a day to some 
uncongenial and unmeaning business! Heshrank from the very look of 
the mechanical in life; all should, if possible, be sweetly spontaneous and 
swimmingly progressive. Thus he learned to make lead-pencils, and, when 
he had gained the best certificate and his friends began to congratulate 
him on his establishment in life, calmly announced that he should never 
make another. “ Whyshould I?” said he; “ I would not do again what 
I have done once.” For when a thing has once been done as well as it 
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wants to be, it is of no further interest to the self-improver. Yet in after 
years, and when it became needful to support his family, he returned 
patiently to this mechanical art—a step more than worthy of himself. 

The pencils seem to have been Apollo’s first experiment in the service 
of Admetus ; but others followed. “I have thoroughly tried school- 
keeping,” he writes, “and found that my expenses were in proportion, 
or rather out of proportion, to my income ; for I was obliged to dress and 
train, not to say think and believe, accordingly, and I lost my time into 
the bargain. As I did not teach for the benefit of my fellow-men, but 
simply for a livelihood, this was a failure. I have tried trade; but I 
found that it would take ten years to get under way in that,and that then 
I should probably be on my way to the devil.” Nothing, indeed, can 
surpass his scorn for all so-called business. Upon that subject, gall 
squirts from him at a touch. “The whole enterprise of this nation is 
not illustrated by a thought,” he writes ; “it is not warmed by a seuti- 
ment; thereis nothing in it for which a man should lay down his life, 
nor even his gloves.” And again: “If our merchants did not most of 
them fail, and the banks too, my faith in the old laws of this world 
would be staggered. The statement that ninety-six in a hundred doing 
such business surely break down is perhaps the sweetest fact that statistics 
have revealed.” The wish was probably father to the figures; but there 
is something enlivening in a hatred of so genuine a brand, hot as Cor- 
sican revenge and sneering like Voltaire. 

Pencils, school-keeping, and trade being thus discarded one after 
another, Thoreau, with a stroke of strategy, turned the position. He 
saw his way to get his board and lodging for practically nothing; and 
Admetus never got got less work out of any servant since the world be- 
gan. It was his ambition to be an oriente] philosopher; but he was always 
a very Yankee sort of oriental. Even in the peculiar attitude in which 
he stood to money, his system of personal economics, as we may call it, 
he displayed a vast amount of truly down-east calculation, and he adopted 
poverty like a piece of business. Yet his system is based on one or two 
ideas which, I believe, come naturally to all thoughtful youths, and are 
only pounded out of them by city uncles. Indeed, something essentially 
youthful distinguishes all Thoreau’s knock-down blows at current opinion. 
Like the posers of a child, they leave the orthodox in a kind of speechless 
agony. These know the thing is nonsense. . They are sure there must 
be an answer, yet somehow cannot find it. So itis with his system of 
economy. He cuts through the subject on so new a plane that the ac- 
cepted arguments apply no longer ; he attacks it in a new dialect where 
there are no catchwords ready made for the defender; after you have 
been boxing or years on a polite, gladiatorial convention, here is an 
assailant who does not scruple to hit below the belt. 

“ The cost of a thing,” says he, “is the amount of what I will call 
life which is required to be exchanged for it, immediately or in the long 
run.” I have been accustomed to put it to myself, perhaps more clearly, 
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that the price we have to pay for money is paid in liberty. Between 
these two ways of it, at least, the reader will probably not fail to find a 
third definition of his own ; and it follows, on one or other, that a man 
may pay too dearly for his livelihood, by giving, in Thoreau’s terms, his 
whole life for it, or, in mine, bartering for it the whole of his available 
liberty, and becoming a slave till death. ‘There are two questions to be 
considered—the quality of what we buy, and the price we have to pay for 
it. Do you want a thousand a year, a two thousand a year, or a ten 
thousand a year livelihood? and can you afford the one youwant? It is 
a matter of taste; it is notin the least degree a question of duty, though 
commonly supposed so. But there is no authority for that view any- 
where. It is nowhere in the Bible. It is true that we might do a vast 
amount of good if we were wealthy, but it is also highly improbable ; not 
many do; and the art of growing rich is not only quite distinct from 
that of doing good, but the practice of the one does not at all train a man 
for practising the other. ‘Money might be of great service to me,” 
writes Thoreau ; “but the difficulty now is that I do not improve my 
opportunities, and therefore I am not prepared to have my opportunities 
increased.” It is a mere illusion that, above a certain income, the per- 
sonal desires will be satisfied and leave a wider margin for the generous 
impulse. It is as difficult to be generous, or anything else, except perhaps 
a member of Parliament, on thirty thousand as on two hundred a year. 
Now Thoreau’s tastes were well defined. He loved to be free, to be 
master of his times and seasons, to indulge the mind rather than the 
body ; he preferred long rambles to rich dinners, his own reflections to 
the consideration of society, and an easy, calm, unfettered, active life 
among green trees to du'! toiling at the counter of a bank. And such 
being his inclination he determined to gratify it. A poor man must 
save off something ; he determined to save off his livelihood. “When a man 
has attained those things which are necessary.to life,” he writes, “there 
is another alternative than to obtain the superfluities; he may adventure 
on life now, his vacation from humbler toil having commenced.” Thoreau 
would get shelter, some kind of covering for his body, and necessary daily 
bread ; even these he should get as cheaply as possible; and then, his 
vacation from humbler toil having commenced, devote himself to oriental 
philosophers, the study of nature, and the work of self-improvement. _ 
Prudence, which bids us all go to the ant for sluggards and hoard 
against the day of sickness, was not a favourite with Thoreau. He pre- 
ferred that other, whose name is so much misappropriated: Faith. When 
he had secured the necessaries of the moment, he would not reckon up 
possible accidents or torment himself with trouble for the future. He 
had no toleration for the man “ who ventures to live only by the aid of 
the mutual insurance company, which has promised to bury him decently.” 
He would trust himself a little to the world. “ We may safely trust a 
good deal more than we do,” says he. ‘ How much is not done by us! 
or what if we had been taken sick?” And then, with a stab of satire, 
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he describes contemporary mankind in a phrase: “ All the day long on 
the alert, at night we unwillingly say our prayers and commit ourselves 
to uncertainties.” It is not likely that the public will be much affected by 
Thoreau, when they blink the direct injunctions of the religion they pro- 
fess; and yet, whether we will or no, we make the same hazardous ven- 
tures; we back our own health and the honesty of our neighbours 
for all that we are worth ; and it is chilling to think how many must lose 
their wager. 

In 1845, twenty-eight years old, an age by which the liveliest have 
usually declined into some conformity with the world, Thoreau, with a 
capital of something less than five pounds and a borrowed axe, walked 
forth into the woods by Walden Pond, and began his new experiment in 
life. He built himself a dwelling, and returned the axe, he says with 
‘characteristic and workmanlike pride, sharper than when he borrowed 
it; he reclaimed a patch, where he cultivated beans, peas, potatoes, 
and sweet corn ; he had his bread to bake, his farm to dig, and for the 
matter of six weeks in the summer he worked at surveying, carpentry, 
or some other of his numerous dexterities, for hire. For more than 
five years, this was all that he required to do for his support, and he had 
the winter and most of the summer at his entire disposal. For six weeks 
of occupation, a little cooking and a little gentle hygienic gardening, the 
man, you may say, had as good as stolen his livelihood. Or we must 
rather allow that he had done far better; for the thief himself is con- 
tinually and busily occupied ; and even one born to inherit a million will 
have more calls upon his time than Thoreau. Well might he say, 
“ What old people tell you you cannot do, you try and find you can.” 
And how surprising is his conclusion : “I am convinced that to main- 
tain oneself on this earth is not a hardship, but a pastime, if we will live 


simply and wisely ; as the pursuits of simpler nations are still the sports 


of the more artificial.” 

When he had enough of that kind of life, he showed the same sim- 
plicity in giving it up as in beginning it. There are some who could 
have done the one, but, vanity forbidding, not the other ; and that is 
perhaps the story of the hermits; but Thoreau made no fetish of his 
own example, and did what he wanted squarely. And five years is long 
enough for an experiment and to prove the success of transcendental 
Yankeeism. It is not his frugality which is worthy of note; for, to 
begin with, that was inborn, and therefore inimitable by others who are 
differently constituted ; and again, it was no new thing, but has often 
been equalled by poor Scotch students at the universities. The point 
is the sanity of his view of life, and the insight with which he recognised 
the position of money, and thought out for himself the problem of riches 
and a livelihood. Apart from his eccentricities, he had perceived, and 
was acting on, a truth of universal application. For money enters in two 
different characters into the scheme of life. A certain amount, varying 
with the number and empire of our desires, is a true necessary to each 
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one of us in the present order of society; but beyond that amount, 
money is a commodity to be bought or not to be bought, a luxury in 
which we may either indulge or stint ourselves, like any other. And 
there are many luxuries that we may legitimately prefer to it, such as a 
grateful conscience, a country life, or the woman of our inclination. 
Trite, flat, and obvious as this conclusion may appear, we have only to 
look round us in society to see how scantily it has been recognised ; 
and perhaps even ourselves, after a little reflection, may decide to spend 
a trifle less for money, and indulge ourselves a trifle more in the article 
of freedom. 


Ill. 


“To have done anything by which you earned money merely,” says 
Thoreau, “is to be” (have been, he means) “idle and worse.” There 
are two passages in his letters, both, oddly enough, relating to firewood, 
which must be brought together to be rightly understood. So taken, 
they contain between them the marrow of all good sense on the subject 
of work in its relation to something broader than mere livelihood. Here 
is the first: “I suppose I have burned up a good-sized tree to-night— 
and for what? I settled with Mr. Tarbell for it the other day ; but that 
wasn’t the final settlement. I got off cheaply from him. At last one 
will say : ‘ Let us see, how much wood did you burn, sir?’ And I shall 
shudder to think that the next ‘question will be, ‘What did you do 
while you were warm?’” Even after we have settled with Admetus in 
the person of Mr. Tarbell, there comes, you see, a further question. It 
is not enough to have earned our livelihood. Either the earning itself 
should have been serviceable to mankind, or something else must follow. 
To live is sometimes very difficult, but it is never meritorious in itself ; 
and we must have a reason to allege to our own conscience why we 
should continue to exist upon this crowded earth. If Thoreau had 
simply dwelt in his house at Walden, a lover of trees, birds, and fishes, 
and the open air and virtue, a reader of wise books, an idle, selfish self- 
improver, he would have managed to cheat Admetus, but, to cling to 
metaphor, the devil would have had him in the end. Those who can 
avoid toil altogether and dwell in the Arcadia of private means, and 
even those who can, by abstinence, reduce the necessary amount of it to 
some six weeks a year, having the more liberty, have only the higher 
moral obligation to be up and doing in the interest of man. 

The second passage is this: “There is a far more important and 
warming heat, commonly lost, which precedes the burning of the wood. 
It is the smoke of industry, which is incense. I had been so thoroughly 
warmed in body and spirit, that when at length my fuel was housed, I 
came near selling it to the ashman, as if I had extracted all its heat.” 
Industry is, in itself and when properly chosen, delightful and profitable 
to the worker; and when your toil has been a pleasure, you have not, as 
Thoreau says, “earned money merely,” but money, health, delight, and 
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moral profit all in one. ‘ We must heap up a great pile of doing for a 
small diameter of being,” he says in another place ; and then exclaims, 
“ How admirably the artist is made to accomplish his self-culture by 
devotion to his art!” We may escape uncongenial toil, only to devote 
ourselves to that which is congenial. It is only to transact some higher 
business that even Apollo dare play the truant from Admetus. We 
must all work for the sake of work ; we must all work, as Thoreau says 
again, in any “absorbing pursuit—it does not much matter what, so it 
be honest ;” but the most profitable work is that which combines into 
one continued effort the largest proportion of the powers and desires of a 
man’s nature ; that intowhich he will plunge with ardour, and from 
which he will desist with reluctance ; in which he will know the weari- 
ness of fatigue, but not that of satiety ; and which will be ever fresh, 
pleasing, and stimulating to his taste. Such work holds a man together, 
braced at all points; it does not suffer him to doze or wander ; it keeps 
him actively conscious of himself, yet raised among superior interests ; it 
gives him the profit of industry with the pleasures of a pastime. This is 
what his art should be to the true artist, and that to a degree unknown 
in other and less intimate pursuits. For other professions stand apart 
from the human business of life ; but an art has its seat at the centre of 
the artist’s doings and sufferings, deals directly with his experiences, 
teaches him the lessons of his own fortunes and mishaps, and becomes a 
part of his biography. So says Goethe : 

; Spat erklingt was friih erklang; 
Glick und Ungliick wird Gesang. 

Now Thoreau’s art was literature; and it was one of which he had 
conceived most ambitiously. He loved and believed in good books. He 
said well, “ Life is not habitually seen from any common platform so 
truly and unexaggerated as in the light of literature.” But the literature 
he loved was of the heroic order. ‘ Books, not which afford us a cower- 
ing enjoyment, but in which each thought is of unusual daring ; such as 
an idle man cannot read, and a timid one would not be entertained by ; 
which even make us dangerous to existing institutions—such I call good 
books.” He did not think them easy to be read. “The heroic books,” 
he says, “even if printed in the character of our mother-tongue, will 
always be in a language dead to degenerate times; and we must 
laboriously seek the meaning of each word and line, conjecturing a 
larger sense than common use permits out of what wisdom and valour 
and generosity we have.” Nor does he suppose that such books are 

‘easily written. “Great prose, of equal elevation, commands our respect 
more than great verse,” says he, “since it implies a more permanent and 
level height, a life more pervaded with the grandeur of the thought. 
The poet often only makes an irruption, like the Parthian, and is off 
again, shooting while he retreats; but the prose writer has conquered 
like a Roman and settled colonies.” We may ask ourselves, almost with 

dismay, whether such works exist at all but in the imagination of the 
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student. For the bulk of the best of books is apt to be made up with 
ballast ; and those in which energy of thought is combined with any 
stateliness of utterance may be almost counted on the fingers. Looking 
round in English for a book that should answer Thoreau’s two demands 
of a style like poetry and sense that shall be both original and inspirit- 
ing, I come to Milton’s Areopagitica, and can name no other instance 
for the moment. Two things at least are plain: that if a man will 
condescend to nothing more commonplace in the way of reading, he must 
not look to have a large library ; and that if he proposes himself to write 
in a similar vein, he will find his work cut out for him. 

Thoreau composed seemingly while he walked, or at least exercise 
and composition were with him intimately connected ; for we are told 
that “ the length of his walk uniformly made the length of his writing.” 
He speaks in one place of “plainness and vigour, the ornaments of 
style,” which is rather too paradoxical to be comprehensively true. In 
another he remarks: “ As for style of writing, if one has anything to 
say it drops from him simply as a stone falls to the ground.” We 
must conjecture a very large sense indeed for the phrase “if one has 
anything to say.” When truth flows from a man, fittingly clothed in 
style and without conscious effort, it is because the effort has been made 
and the work practically completed before he sat down to write. It is 
only out of fulness of thinking that expression drops perfect like a ripe 
fruit ; and when Thoreau wrote so nonchalantly at his desk, it was 
because he had been vigorously active during his walk. For neither 
clearness, compression, nor beauty of language come to any living creature 
till after a busy and a prolonged acquaintance with the subject on hand. 
Easy writers are those who, like Walter Scott, choose to remain con- 
tented with a less degree of perfection than is legitimately within the 
compass of their powers. We hear of Shakespeare and his clean manu- 
script ; but in face of the evidence of the style itself and of the various 
editions of Hamlet, this merely provesthat Messrs. Hemming and Condell 
were unacquainted with the common enough phenomenon called a fair 
copy. He who would recast a tragedy already given to the world must 
frequently and earnestly have revised details in the study. Thoreau 
himself, and in spite of his protestations, is an instance of even extreme 
research in one direction ; and his effort after heroic utterance is proved 
not only by the occasional finish, but by the determined exaggeration of 
his style. “I trust you realise what an exaggerator I am—that I lay 
myself out to exaggerate,” he writes. And again, hinting at the explana- 


tion ; “ Who that has heard a strain of music feared lest he should speak 


extravagantly any more for ever?” And yet once more, in his essay on 
Carlyle, and this time with his meaning well in hand: “No truth, we 
think, was ever expressed but with this sort of emphasis, that for the 
time there seemed to be no other.” Thus Thoreau was an exaggerative 
and a parabolical writer, not because he loved the literature of the East, 


but from a desire that people should understand and realise what he 
32—5 
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was writing. He was near the truth upon the general question ; but in 
his own particular method, it appears to me, he wandered. Literature 
is not less a conventional art than painting or sculpture; and it is the 
least striking, as it is the most comprehensive, of the three. To hear a 
strain of music, to see a beautiful woman, a river, a great city, or a 
starry night, is to make a man despair of his Lilliputian arts in language, 
Now, to gain that emphasis which seems denied to us by the very nature 
of the medium, the proper method of literature is by selection, which is 
a kind of negative exaggeration. It is the right of the literary artist, as 
Thoreau was on the point of seeing, to leave out whatever does not suit 
his purpose. Thus we extract the pure gold; and thus the well-written 
story of a noble life becomes, by its very omissions, more thrilling to 
the reader. But to go beyond this, like Thoreau, and to exaggerate 
directly, is to leave the saner classical tradition, and to put the reader 
on his guard. And when you write thé whole for the half, you do not 
express your thought more forcibly, but only express a different thought 
which is not yours. 

Thoreau’s true subject was the pursuit of self-improvement combined 
with an unfriendly criticism of life as it goes on in our societies; it is 
there that he best displays the freshness and surprising trenchancy of 
his intellect ; it is there that his style becomes plain and vigorous, and 
therefore, according to his own formula, ornamental. ‘Yet he did not 
care to follow this vein singly, but must drop into it by the way in books 
of a different purport. Walden, or Life in the Woods, A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers, The Maine Woods, such are the titles 
he affects. He was probably reminded by his delicate critical percep- 
tion that the true business of literature is with narrative; in rea- 
soned narrative, and there alone, that art enjoys all its advantages, 
and suffers least from its defects. Dry precept and disembodied disqui- 
sition, as they can only be read with an effort of abstraction, can never 
convey a perfectly complete or a perfectly natural impression. Truth, 
even in literature, must be clothed with flesh and blood, or it cannot 
tell its whole story to the reader. Hence the effect of anecdote on 
simple minds ; and hence good biographies and works of high, imagi- 
native art, are not only far more entertaining, but far more edifying, 
than books of theory or precept. Now Thoreau could not clothe his 
opinions in the garment of art, for that was not his talent ; but he sought 
to gain the same elbow-room for himself, and to afford a similar relief to 
his readers, by mingling his thoughts with a record of experience. 

Again, he was a lover of nature. The quality which we should call “ 
mystery in a painting, and which belongs so particularly to the aspect 
of the external world and to its influence upon our feelings, was one 
which he was never weary of attempting to reproduce in his books. 
The seeming significance of nature’s appearances, their unchanging 
strangeness to the senses, and the thrilling response which they waken 
in the mind of man, continued to surprise and stimulate his spirits. It 
appeared to him, I think, that if we could only write near enough to 
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the facts, and yet with no pedestrian calm, but ardently, we might 
transfer the glamour of reality direct upon our pages; and that, if it 
were once thus captured and expressed, a new and instructive relation 
might appear between men’s thoughts and the phenomena of nature. 
This was the eagle that he pursued all his life long, like a schoolboy 
with a butterfly net. Hear him to a friend: “ Let me suggest a theme 
for you—to state to yourself precisely and completely what that walk 
over the mountains amounted to for you, returning to this essay again 
and again until you are satisfied that all that was important in your 
experience is in it. Don’t suppose that you can tell it precisely the first 
dozen times you try, but at ’em again; especially when, after a sufficient 
pause, you suspect that you are touching the heart or summit of the 
matter, reiterate your blows there, and account for the mountain to 
yourself. Not that the story need be long, but it will take a long while 
to make it short.” Such was the method, not consistent for a man 
whose meanings were to “drop from him as a stone falls to the ground.” 
Perhaps the most successful work that Thoreau ever accomplished in this 
direction is to be found in the passages relating to fish in the Week. 
These are remarkable for a vivid truth of impression and a happy suit- 
ability of language, not frequently surpassed. 

Whatever Thoreau tried to do was tried in fair, square prose, with 
sentences solidly built, and no help from bastard rhythms. Moreover, 
there is a progression—I cannot call it a progress—in his work towards 
amore and more strictly prosaic level, until at last he sinks into the 
bathos of the prosy. Emerson mentions having once remarked to Thoreau: 
“Who would not like to write something which all can read, like 
Robinson Crusoe? and who does not see with regret that his page is not 
solid with a right materialistic treatment which delights everybody ?” 
I must say in passing that it is not the right materialistic treatment 
which delights the world in Robinson, but the romantic and philosophic 
interest of the fable. The same treatment does quite the reverse of 
delighting us when it is applied, in Colonel Jack, to the management of a 
plantation. But I cannot help suspecting Thoreau to have been in- 
fluenced either by this identical remark or by some other closely similar 
in meaning. He began to fall more and more into a detailed material- 
istic treatment; he went into the business doggedly, as who should 
make a guide-book ; he not only chronicled what had been important 
in his own experience, but whatever might have been important in the 
experience of anybody else; not only what had affected him, but all 
that he saw or heard. His ardour had grown less, or perhaps it was 
inconsistent with a right materialistic treatment to display such emo- 
tions as he felt; and, to complete the eventful change, he chose, from a 
sense of moral dignity, to gut these later works of the saving quality of 
humour. He was not one of those authors who have learned, in his own 
words, “to leave out their dulness.” He inflicts his full quantity upon 
the reader in such books as Cape Cod, or The Yankee in Canada. Of 
the latter he confessed that he had not managed & get much of himself 
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into it. God knows he had not, nor yet much of Canada, we may hope. 
* Nothing,” he says somewhere, “can shock a brave man but dulness.” 
Well, there are few spots more shocking to the brave than the pages of 
The Yankee in Canada. 

There are but three books of his that will be read with much plea- 
sure: the Week, Walden, and the collected letters. As to his poetry, 
Emerson’s word shall suffice-for us, it is so accurate and so prettily 
said ; ‘‘ The thyme and marjoram are not yet honey.” In this, as in his 
prose, he relied greatly on the goodwill of the reader, and wrote through- 
out in faith. It was an exercise of faith to suppose that many would 
understand the sense of his best work, or that any could be exhilarated 
by the dreary chronicling of his worst. ‘“ But,” as he says, “ the gods 
do not hear any rude or discordant sound, as we learn from the echo ; 
and I know that the nature towards which I launch these sounds is so 
rich that it will modulate anew and wonderfully improve my nudest 
strain.” 


IV. 


‘What means the fact,” he cries, “that a soul which has lost all 
hope for itself can inspire in another listening soul such an infinite confi- 
dence in it, even while it is expressing its despair?” The question is an 
echo and an illustration of the words last quoted ; and it forms the key- 
note of his thoughts on friendship. No one else, to my knowledge, has 
spoken in so high and just a spirit of the kindly relations; and I doubt 
if it be a drawback that these lessons should come from one in many ways 
so unfitted to be a teacher inthis branch. The very coldness and egoism 
of his own intercourse gave him a clearer insight into the intellectual 
basis of our warm, mutual tolerations ; and testimony to their worth 
comes with added force from one who was solitary and disobliging, and 
of whom a friend remarked, with equal wit and wisdom, “I love Henry, 
but I cannot like him.” 

He can hardly be persuaded to make any distinction between love 
and friendship ; in such rarefied and freezing air, upon the mountain-tops 
of meditation, had he taught himself to breathe. He was, indeed, too 
accurate an observer not to have remarked that “there exists already a 
natural disinterestedness and liberality” between men and women; yet, 
he thought, “friendship is no respecter of sex.” Perhaps there isa sense 
in which the words are true; but they were spoken in ignorance ; and 
perhaps we shall have put the matter most correctly, if we call love a 
foundation for a nearer and freer degree of friendship than can be possi- 
ble without it. For there are delicacies, eternal between persons of the 
same sex, which are melted and disappear in the warmth of love. 

To both, if they are to be right, he attributes the same nature and 
condition. ‘ We are not what we are,” says he, “ nor do we treat or es- 
teem each other for such, but for what we are capable of being.” “A 
friend is one who incessantly pays us the compliment of expecting all the 
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virtues from us, and who can appreciate them in us.” “The friend asks 
no return but that his friend will religiously accept and wear and not 
disgrace his apotheosis of him.” “It is the merit and preservation of 
friendship that it takes place on a level higher than the actual characters 
of the parties would seem to warrant.” This is to put friendship on a 
pedestal indeed ; and yet the root of the matter is there; and the last 
sentence, in particular, is like a light in a dark place, and makes many 
mysteries plain. We are different with different friends; yet if we look 
closely we shall find that every such relation reposes on some particular 
apotheosis of oneself ; with each friend, although we could not distinguish it 
in words from any other, we have at least one special reputation to pre- 
serve: and it is thus that we run, when mortified, to our friend or the 
woman that we love, not to hear ourselves called better, but to be better 
men in point of fact. We seek this society to flatter ourselves with 
our own good conduct. And hence any falsehood in the relation, any in- 
complete or perverted understanding, will spoil even the pleasure of these 
visits. Thus says Thoreau again: “Only lovers know the value ot 
truth.” And yet again: ‘They ask for words and deeds when a true 
relation is word and deed.” 

But it follows that since they are neither of them so good as the 
other hopes, and each is, in a very honest manner, playing a part above 
his powers, such an intercourse must often be disappointing to both. 
“ We may bid farewell sooner than complain,” says Thoreau, “ for our 
complaint is too well grounded to be uttered.” “We have not so good a 
right to hate any as our friend.” 

“It were treason to our love 
And a sin to God above, 


One iota to abate 

Of a pure, impartial hate.” 
Love is not blind, nor yet forgiving. ‘“O yes, believe me,” as the song 
says, “ Love haseyes!” The nearer the intimacy, the more cuttingly do 
we feel the unworthiness of those we love ; and because you love one, and 
would die for that love to-morrow, you have not forgiven, and you never 
will forgive, that friend’s misconduct. If you want a person’s faults, go 
to those who love him. They will not tell you, but they know. And 
herein lies the magnanimous courage of love, that it endures this know- 
ledge without change. 

It required a cold, distant personality like that of Thoreau, perhaps 
to recognise and certainly to utter this truth; for a more human love 
makes it a point of honour not to acknowledge those faults of which it is 
most conscious. But his point of view is both high and dry. He has no 
illusions; he does not give way to love any more than to hatred; 
but preserves them both with care like valuable curiosities. A more 
bald-headed picture of life, if I may so express myself, or a more selfish, 
has seldom been presented. He is an egoist; he does not remember, or 
does not think it worth while to remark, that, in these near ihtimacies, 
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we are ninety-nine times disappointed in our beggarly selves for once 
that we are disappointed in our friend ; that it is we who seem most fre- 
quently undeserving of the love that unites us; and that it is by our 
friend’s conduct that we are continually rebuked and yet strengthened 
for a fresh endeavour. Thoreau is dry, priggish, and selfish. It is profit 
he is after in these intimacies ; moral profit, certainly, but still profit to 
himself. If you will be the sort of friend I want, he remarks naively, 
‘* my education cannot dispense with your society.” His education! as 
though a friend were a dictionary. And with all this, not one word 
about pleasure, or laughter, or kisses, or any quality of flesh and blood. 
It was not inappropriate, surely, that he had such close relations with the 
fish. "We can understand the friend already quoted, when he cried: 
“ As for taking his arm, I would as soon think of taking the arm of an 
elm-tree !” 

As a matter of fact he experienced but a broken enjoyment in his 
intimacies. He says he has been perpetually on the brink of the sort of 
intercourse he wanted, and yet never completely attained it. And what 
else had he to expect when he would not, in a happy phrase of Carlyle’s, 
“ nestle down into it”? Truly, so it will be always if you only stroll in 
upon your friends as you might stroll in to see a cricket match ; and 
even then not simply for the pleasure of the thing, but with some after- 
thought of self-improvement, as though you had come to the cricket match 
to bet. It was his theory that people saw each other too frequently, so 
that their curiosity was not properly whetted, nor had they anything fresh 
to communicate; but friendship must be something else than a society 
for mutual improvement—indeed, it must only be that by the way, and 
to some extent unconsciously ; and if Thoreau had been a man instead of 
a@ manner of elm-tree, he would have felt that he saw his friends too 
seldom, and have reaped benefits unknown to his philosophy from a 
more sustained and easy intercourse. We might remind him of his own 
words about love: “ We should have no reserve ; we should give the 
whole of ourselves to that business. But commonly men have not 
imagination enough to be thus employed about a human being, but must 
be coopering a barrel, forsooth.” Ay, or reading oriental philosophers. 
It is not the nature of the rival occupation, it is the fact that you suffer 
it to be a rival, that renders loving intimacy impossible. Nothing is 
given for nothing in this world; there can be no true love, even on your 
own side, without devotion ; devotion is the exercise of love, by which it 
grows ; but if you will give enough of that, if you will pay the price in 
a sufficient “amount of what you call life,” why then indeed, whether 
with wife or comrade, you may have months and even years of such 
easy, natural, pleasurable, and yet improving intercourse as shall make 
time a moment and kindness a delight. 

The secret of his retirement lies not in misanthropy, of which he had 
no tincture, but part in his engrossing design of self-improvement and 
part in the real deficiencies of social intercourse. He was not so much 
difficult about his fellow human beings as he could not tolerate the terms 
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of their association. He could take to a man for any genuine qualities, 
as we see by his admirable sketch of the Canadian woodcutter in Walden ; 
but he would not consent, in his own words, to “feebly fabulate and 
paddle in the social slush.” It seemed to him, I think, that society is 
precisely the reverse of friendship, in that it takes place on a lower level 
than the characters of any of the parties would warrant us to expect. 
The society talk of even the most brilliant man is of greatly less account 
than what you will get from him in (as the French say) a little committee. 
And Thoreau wanted geniality ; he had not enough of the superficial, 
even at command ; he could not swoop into a parlour and, in the naval 
phrase, “cut out” a human being from that dreary port; nor had he 
inclination for the task. I suspect he loved books and nature as well 
and near as warmly as he loved his fellow-creatures : a melancholy, lean 
degeneration of the human character. 
“ As for the dispute about solitude and society,” he thus sums up, 
“ any comparison is impertinent. It isan idling down on the plain at the 
base of the mountain instead of climbing steadily to its top. Of course 
you will be glad of all the society you can get to go up with? Will you 
go to glory with me? is the burden of the song. It is not that we love 
to be alone, but that we love to soar, and when we do soar the company 
grows thinner and thinner till there is none at all. It is either the 
tribune on the plain, a sermon on the mount, or a very private ecstasy 
still higher up. Use all the society that will abet you.” But surely it 
is no very extravagant opinion that it is better to give than to receive, 
to serve than to use our companions ; and above all, where there is no 
question of service upon either side, that it is good to enjoy their com- 
pany like a natural man. It is curious and in some ways dispiriting 
that a writer may be always best corrected out of his own mouth; and 
so, to conclude, here is another passage from Thoreau which seems aimed 
directly at himself: “Do not be too moral; you may cheat yourself out 
of much life so. . . . All fables, indeed, have their morals ; but the inno- 


cent enjoy the story.” 
¥; 


“The only obligation,” says he, “ which I have a right to assume is 
to do at any time what I think right.” “Why should we ever go 
abroad, even across the way, to ask a neighbour’s advice?” “There isa 
nearer neighbour within, who is incessantly telling us how we should 
behave. But we wait for the neighbour without to tell us of some false, 
easier way.” “The greater part of what my neighbours call good I 
believe in my soul to be bad.” To be what we are, and to become what 
we are capable of becoming, is the only end of life. It is “‘ when we fall 
behind ourselves” that “we are cursed with duties and the neglect of 
duties.” “I love the wild,” he says, “not less than the good.” And 
again: “The life of a good man will hardly improve us more than the 
life of a freebooter, for the inevitable laws appear as plainly in the in- 
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fringement as in the observance, and” (mark this) “our lives are sus- 
tained by a nearly equal expense of virtue of some kind.” Even although 
he were a prig, it will be owned he could announce a startling doctrine. 
“‘ As for doing good,” he writes elsewhere, “that is one of the profes- 
sions that are full. Moreover, I have tried it fairly, and, strange as it 
may seem, am satisfied that it does not agree with my constitution. 
Probably I should not conscientiously and deliberately forsake my 
particular calling to do the good which society demands of me, to save 
the universe from annihilation; and I believe that a like but infinitely 
greater steadfastness elsewhere is all that now preserves it. If you should 
ever be betrayed into any of these philanthropies, do not let your left 
hand know what your right hand does, for it is not worth knowing.” 
Elsewhere he returns upon the subject, and explains his meaning thus: 
“Tf I ever did a man any good in their sense, of course it was something 
exceptional and insignificant compared with the good or evil I am con- 
stantly doing by being what I am.” 

There is a rude nobility, like that of a barbarian king, in this un- 
shaken confidence in himself and indifference to the wants, thoughts, or 
sufferings of others. In the whole man I find no trace of pity. This 
was partly the result of theory, for he held the world too mysterious to 
be criticised, and asks conclusively : “ What right have I to grieve who 
have not ceased to wonder?” Butit sprang still more from constitutional 
indifference and superiority; and he grew up healthy, composed, and 
unconscious from among life’s horrors, like a green bay tree from a field 
of battle. It was from this lack in himself that he failed to do justice to the 
spirit of Christ; for while he could glean more meaning from individual 
precepts than any score of Christians, yet he conceived life in such a 
different hope, and viewed it with such contrary emotions, that the sense 
and purport of the doctrine as a whole seems to have passed him by or left 
’ him unimpressed. He could understand the idealism of the Christian view, 
but he was himself so unaffectedly unhuman that he did not recognise the 
human intention and essence of that teaching. Hence he complained 
that Christ did not leave us a rule that was proper and sufficient for 
this world, not having conceived the nature of the rule that was laid 
down ; for things of that character that are sufficiently unacceptable 
become positively non-existent to the mind. But perhaps we shall best 
appreciate the defect in Thoreau by seeing it supplied in the case of 
Whitman. For the one, I feel confident, is the disciple of the other ; it 
is what Thoreau clearly whispered that Whitman so uproariously bawls ; 
it is the same doctrine, but with how immense a difference! the same 
argument, but used to what a new conclusion! Thoreau had plenty of 
humour until he tutored himself out of it, and so forfeited that best 
birthright of a sensible man; Whitman, in that respect, seems to have 
been sent into the world naked and unashamed; and yet by a strange 
consummation, it is the theory of the former that is arid, abstract, and 
claustral. Of these two philosophies so nearly identical at bottom, the 
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one pursues self-improvement—a churlish, mangy dog ; the other is up 
with the morning, in the best of health, and following the nymph 
Happiness, buxom, blithe, and debonair. Happiness, at least, is not 
solitary ; it joys to communicate ; it loves others, for it depends on them 
for its existence ; it sanctions and encourages to all delights that are not 
unkind in themselves; if it lived to a thousand, it would not make 
excision of a single humorous passage; and while the self-improver 
dwindles towards the prig, and, if he be not of an excellent constitution, 
may even grow deformed into an Obermann, the very name and appear- 
ance of a happy man breathe of good-nature, and help the rest of us to 
live. 

In the case of Thoreau, so great a show of doctrine demands some 
outcome in the field of action. If nothing were to be done but build 
a shanty beside Walden Pond, we have heard altogether too much of 
these declarations of independence. That the man wrote some books is 
nothing to the purpose, for the same has been done in a suburban 
villa. That he kept himself happy is perhaps a sufficient excuse, but it 
is disappointing to the reader. We may be unjust, but when a man 
despises commerce and philanthropy alike, and has views of good so 
soaring that he must take himself apart from mankind for their cultiva- 
tion, we will not be content without some striking act. It was not 
Thoreau’s fault if he were not martyred ; had the occasion come, he would 
have made a noble ending. As it is, he did once seek to interfere in the 
world’s course ; he made one practical appearance on the stage of affairs ; 
and a strange one it was, and strangely characteristic of the nobility 
and the eccentricity of the man. It was forced on him by his calm but 
radical opposition to negro slavery. “ Voting for the right is doing 
nothing for it,” he saw ; “ it is only expressing to men feebly your desire 
that it should prevail.” For his part, he would not “for an instant 
recognise that political organisation for iis government which is the 
slave's government also.” “TI do not hesitate to say,” he adds, “ that 
those who call themselves Abolitionists should at once effectually with- 
draw their support, both in person and property, from the government 
of Massachusetts.” That is what he did: in 1843 he ceased to pay the 
poll-tax. The highway-tax he paid, for he said he was as desirous to be 
a good neighbour as to be a bad subject; but no more poll-tax to the 
State of Massachusetts. Thoreau had now seceded, and was a polity 
unto himself; or, as he explains it with admirable sense: “In fact, I 
quietly declare war with the State after my fashion, though I will still 
make what use and get what advantage of her I can, as is usual in 
such cases.” He was put in prison; but that was a part of his design, 
“ Under a government which imprisons any unjustly, the true place for 
a just man is also a prison. I know this well, that if one thousand, if 
one hundred, if ten men whom I could name—ay, if one HONEST man, 
in this State of Massachusetts, ceasing to hold slaves were actually to 
withdraw from this copartnership, and be locked up in the county gaol 
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therefor, it would be the abolition of slavery in America. For it matters 
not how small the beginning may seem to be: what is once well done is 
done for ever.” Such was his theory of civil disobedience. 

And the upshot ? A friend paid the tax for him ; continued year by 
year to pay it in the sequel ; and Thoreau was free to walk the woods 
unmolested. It was a fiasco, but to me it does not seem laughable ; 
even those who joined in the laughter at the moment would be insensibly 
affected by this quaint instance of a good man’s horror for injustice. We 
may compute the worth of that one night’s imprisonment as outweighing 
half a hundred voters at some subsequent election ; and if Thoreau had 
possessed as great a power of persuasion as (let us say) Falstaff, if he 
had counted a party however small, if his example had been followed 
by a hundred or by thirty of his fellows, I cannot but believe it would 
have greatly precipitated the era of freedom and justice. We feel the 
misdeeds of our country with so little fervour, for we are not witnesses 
to the suffering they cause; but when we see them wake an active 
horror in our fellow-man, when we see a neighbour prefer to lie in 
prison rather than be so much as passively implicated in their perpetra- 
tion, even the dullest of us will begin to realise them with a quicker 
pulse. 

Not far from twenty years later, when Captain John Brown was 
taken at Harper’s Ferry, Thoreau was the first to come forward in his 
defence. The committees wrote to him unanimously that his action 
was premature. “TI did not send to you for advice,” said he, “ but to 
announce that I was to speak.” I have used the word “ defence ;” in truth 
he did not seek to defend him, even declared it would be better for the 
good cause that he should die; but he praised his action as I think 
Brown would have liked to hear it praised. 

Thus this singularly eccentric and independent mind, wedded to a 
character of so much strength, singleness, and purity, pursued its own 
path of self-improvement for more than half a century, part gymnoso- 
phist, part backwoodsman; and thus did it come twice, though in a 
subaltern attitude, into the field of political history. 


RLS. 


Norz.—Since this study was in type, I have learned that Thoreau’s diaries remain 
complete in manuscript. They cannot fail to be of interest to all who love nature, 
literature, or virtue. But there seems a conspiracy to keep that from us which we 
* most desire. When so many books are lost beyond recall, there is no excuse for the 
apathy which leaves us without the diaries of Thoreau, and with no more luxury of a 
complete Arabiau Nights than Mr. M‘Naughten’s appetising volume. 

















Cottagers and Cottages. 


a os res 


WE own ourselves indebted to the English cottager for some of the 
sweetest poetry of the feelings and imagination. His unobtrusive virtues 
and the blessings of his lowly lot have been the theme of eloquent rap- 
tures tempered by generous envy. The rustic ennobled by honest labour, 
and married to the melodious numbers of immortal verse, has been made 
the father of a flourishing family of impressive moral lessons. We are all 
familiar with the virtuous peasant maiden busied over the cottage cares 
that lend new graces to her personal attractions. We have seen her on 
the canvases of the painters as in the idylls of the poets, bending ma- 
ternally over her tiny brothers and sisters ; or swaying gracefully between 
the brimming water-pails she fetches from the fountain up the flowery 
lane ; or singing tunefully over the baking-board with her swelling white 
arms bared to the elbow. Nor is the future mother of a blooming 
family insensible to the tender passion. We know her in other lyrics 
besides “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” lending a listening ear to an im- 
passioned lover ; or we steal upon her in her moments of careless abandon, 
laving her fairy feet, like Dorothea in Don Quixote, in the limpid brook, 
under the verdant arch of foliage that throws its shadows on her sun- 
warmed cheek. Nor is the maiden’s own mother, though touched by 
time, made much less attractive in her ripe maturity. And the matron 
in the midst of her domestic preoccupations shows the thoughtful tender- 
ness that is the commonest of qualities among the poor for the beings 
that are always prominent in these rural pictures. There is the vener- 
able grandfather or grandmother with the snowy locks and the bowed 
form, whose arm-chair is arranged in winter in the glowing chimney 
nook, or set out in the fresh air and summer sunshine, by the same 
affectionate hands that are smoothing a gentle descent to the village 
churchyard. Then there is the cottage, modestly adorned within and 
without, as if it had been got up for exhibition at an Haxposition Univer- 
selle, Song-writers and painters seldom care to stoop to the vulgar de- 
tails of sleeping accommodation and drainage and a decent water supply. 
But, on the other hand, they devote their sesthetical attention to all that 
harmonises with the ideal fitness of things. That the supply of spring 
water is ample may be assumed from the scrupulous purity of everything 
between the floor and the ceiling, including the comfortably clad persons 
of the inmates. The plain wooden furniture glistens with the indefatig- 
able application of “elbow-grease ;” and pewter plates are resplendent 
on the racks that surmount the display of gorgeous crockery. That the 
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head of the little household is in regular, though by no means excessive, 
work may be assumed from the time he can devote to his garden. The 
bloom of his flower borders lights up his vegetable beds ; and as for his 
little dwelling, it is half lost to the sight under the fragrant masses of 
twining creepers. These are pretty pictures, moral and material ; nor 
do we say that there are not the elements of truth in them. So far as 
external appearances go, as we may take occasion to show, there are 
many low-roofed cottages in the breadth and length of the islands that 
might well be the embodiment of the poets’ fancies. And as for the 
virtues and graces of humble life, we are certainly not inclined to deny 
them, having, indeed, been equally astonished and delighted to meet them 
in their finer forms in the most unlikely places. Yet we fear, as matter 
of fact, that mutatis mutandis, humanity is very much the same in all 
ranks. Temptations as drags upon its nobler aspirations, in the shapes 
of poverty, ignorance, and over-anxiety for the morrow, scarcely tend to 
tone down its harsher features, and peasant life, regarded from within 
rather than without, is decidedly more prosaical than poetical. 

But the prospects of the rural labourers would appear to be brighten- 
ing. Their wages have been steadily going up, even in Dorsetshire and the 
south-western counties. Philanthropists have been turning their atten- 
tion in their direction ; well-to-do landowners have been improving their 
cottages ; farmers begin to find it their interest to follow suit, if they 
hope to have hands to till their farms, for emigration and the demands of 
the mining districts and manufacturing towns have been thinning the 
redundant rural population. Then the gentlemen of the School Boards 
have come to the front, and have forced the children of parents who could 
seldom read to eat of the fruits of the tree of knowledge. It is easy to 
foresee that in any remodelling of our agricultural system the field hands 
must meet with increased consideration. A generation and a half, or a 
couple of generations ago, they were almost absolutely at the mercy of 
their employers, and apparently quite resigned to remain so. If they did 
not wear the iron collar of the serf, like ‘‘ Gurth, the born thrall of Cedric 
of Rotherwood ;” if they were not adscripti by statute to the soil and 
its minerals, like those Scotch salters and colliers who could be sum- 
marily reclaimed if they ran from their work, like the slaves of the 
Southern owners who were carried north by the “ underground railway ”— 
still, practically it came very much to the same thing. The saplings shot 
up under the shade of the parent trees, rooted to the land like the hedge- 
row timber. Their ideas were bounded by the horizon of their parish, 
and all beyond that was an unknown world to them. They went to the 
nearest wake or fair, when they were strong enough to take service; the 
waggoner drove his waggon to the neighbouring market town, and stood 
gaping in speechless admiration before the show in the shop windows; 
but for the most part the extreme of their intellectual excitement was the 
evening talk in the village public-house, or the gossip in the churchyard 
after service on Sunday. Occasionally some scapegrace youth was caught 
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by the blandishments of a smart recruiting-sergeant ; or a lad in a coast 
parish was kidnapped by a pressgang, and sent involuntarily to sea to 
serve his Majesty—and that was all. Hither his family had looked their 
last on the absentee, or he came back penniless to his native village, pos- 
sibly minus a leg or an arm; and in either case his experiences were far 
from encouraging. The villagers were resigned to their lot, because it 
never occurred to them that they could better it. 

And so far as the body was concerned, unmarried labourers at all 
events were by no means badly off. If they worked hard early and late, 
they were warmly housed and well fed. For the most part they lived 
under their employer’s roof, assembled for their meals in his comfortable 
kitchen, and drew their stools of an evening round the kitchen fire to 
gossip over the incidents of the day and the working arrangements for the 
morrow. ‘The money wage was small, though sufficient to provide them 
with good clothing and a trifle of pocket-money over; but they were 
freely indulged with the “ run of their teeth,” and need never stint their 
magnificent appetites. The bachelor labourer had little to complain of 
when he was content to live at rack and manger like the horses he 
tended. But it is not good for man to live alone, even with licence of 
flirtation ; and the day came when he was bent upon matrimony. In 
a spasm of irrepressible sentiment, clutching at the stalwart waist of 
the young woman who had been exciting him with the bluff coyness 
which probably took the shape of sledge-hammer buffets, he came to 
the point with a blunt ultimatum, and challenged her to say “yes” and 
name the day. Shortly after that, all was changed for him. From the 
advent of the first-born baby, that stops his wife from earning wages, 
he feels the cares and pinching of a growing family. It goes on mul- 
tiplying beyond reasonable measure, as his buxom helpmate proves 
unfortunately fruitful. Years must elapse before they come near 
turning the corner, when the children shall begin to do something 
towards helping themselves. Meanwhile, though the father may have 
been still fed at his master’s expense, existence is a hard struggle 
for the rest of them. When the little ones get out of the stuffy atmo- 
sphere of the paternal cottage, they may breathe the best and most 
bracing of air, but, though it nerves the sinews and expands the lungs, it 
may be a somewhat questionable blessing. The ruddy-faced children roll 
on the sward, and run races along the lanes, and go in for spoiling their 
clothes in the mud of the horse-pond, and come home with sharp-set 
appetites, which are seldom altogether satisfied, even when the cottage 
household is decently well-to-do. So it is that the children of the rural 
poor, with all their advantages of fresh air and exercise, are usually 
somewhat stunted and undersized. We may add that if we may trust 
our early reminiscences, they fall somewhat short in pluck as in strength ; 
and if the ordeal by battle followed on a difference of opinion, we shou'd 
put our money on the sons of the Hall or the Rectory. But the stamina 
is sound enough, only needing feeding up and a little forcing; and they 
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come with a rush afterwards, under favourable conditions. The strongly- 
knit bones expand, and are coyered with solid flesh. In the absence of 
anything like sustained brain effort, the sturdy frame inclines to corpu- 
lence, which is only kept down by the severe field labour; and in the 
well-grown rustic you have the stuff for the dogged soldiery which opposed 
a rampart of elastic resistance to the élan of Napoleon’s legions, and 
might have formed the “ thin red line” at Balaklava, which, as it hap- 
pened, was nominally composed of Highlanders. 

Apropos to Highlanders and Scotland, the Scotch rustics who re- 
cruited the regiments for the Peninsular campaigns were intellectually 
of a decidedly superior class to their English brethren, and so it is that 
relatively they may be said to have been standing still while the others 
have been pushed forwards. The parish schoolmaster has for long been 
a power in Scotland, and a fair, serviceable education has been regarded 
as the birthright of all ranks. It needed no Act of Parliament, enforced 
by official inspectors, to make the ordinary Scotch cottier send his chil- 
dren to the school. In saying so, we speak chiefly of the Lowlands ; for, 
of course, in the Highland districts the case was otherwise. With the 
warmest appreciation of learning, and the best intentions, one cannot, 
send the bairns twice a day over long miles of moss or mountain, through 
mist and rain. But even in the Highlands, in the course of years, schools 
and teachers have been rapidly increasing ; while the densely-peopled 
straths have been thinned by emigration, or turned into sheepwalks and 
lonely deer-forests. As for the low-country cottier, he has always ac- 
knowledged the force of inevitable local opinion, and felt himself bound to 
transmit to his children at least the measure of book-learning he inherited 
himself. Many a horny-handed rustic, who works in the woods or the 
ditches all day, looks forward to a pleasant evening with his small collec- 
tion of books, or the volume that, “‘aiblins” (mayhap), he has borrowed 
from the minister. He may be overcome by drowsiness after his work in 
the open air; but it is a pleasure to read and nod and waken up again, 
and pass his eye deliberately over the familiar page. Though he may be 
caught napping in these circumstances, he has often given his serious 
attention to the subjects, absorbing ideas into his mind with a slow, but 
vigorous, power of suction ; in fact, the expression of his hard, high- 
featured face, and the light of earnest intelligence in his clear grey eyes, 
remind you of the colley at the neighbouring farm. Honest Saunders is 
scarcely so handsome as the silky-haired dog; but he is quite as much 
given to profitable reflection. In the intervals of his violent exertion. 
with spade or pickaxe, no doubt his mind is revolving many things 
‘that chance to come within the circles of his knowledge or philosophy. It 
is sure that if you drop into talk with him as he goes plodding home 
from his work, you will be astonished at the earnestness of his somewhat 
narrow views, and at the “bite” of his vice-like mind upon certain 
favourite subjects. Very probably there may be a vein of latent poetry 
in Saunders, though he is slow to betray poetical sensibility; but we 
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have seen such a man surprised into an ejaculation at some striking bit 
of scenery or startling weather effect, while the gleam from the skies 
seemed reflected in his face with a vividness that was as much of a reve- 
lation as a surprise to you. Matter-of-fact as most of them are, and 
although their religion is tinctured with the stern austerity of Calvinism, 
it is somewhat remarkable that the Scottish peasantry have produced an 
extraordinary number of genuine poets. Rural England can boast her 
Clare, for Bloomfield, we believe, was the son of a tailor; but Scotland 
heads a list of peasant bards—and many of them have deserved far more 
than the local reputation they have earned—with a Burns, a Hogg, and 
an Allan Cunningham. There may have been something in the influence 
and inspiration of the scenery. Burns was born in a “box-bed” in 
gardener’s cottage, on “the banks and braes of bonny Doune;” and 
the shepherd author of Zhe Queen's Wake nursed his fancies as he lay 
neglecting his charge among the flowering broom that clothes the classic 
reaches of Yarrow and the knowes above Ettrick. But then, what can be 
more inspiring for ballad or idyll than the rich, home-like charms of an 
English landscape under a climate that has the caprices of a beautiful 
coquette ? 

We have no desire to draw an ideal Scottish peasant, by way of 
forcing and pointing a contrast. We have been speaking rather of the 
“douce” married man, the bone and sinew of a somewhat antiquated 
school, who perpetuates the grave traditions of the Covenanting times 
and aspires to the honourable office of elder in his parish. It is a differ- 
ent thing when we shift the scene among the unmarried labourers, and 
draw back the curtain from the sleeping-rooms arranged under the 
“ bothie” system. Stronger inducements to vice it is difficult to con- 
ceive than those that are of the very essence of that vicious system. 
You have some half dozen or dozen of robust louts quartered together in 
confined accommodation, without any sort of supervision or any refining 
element. When the work of the day is over, the evening is to be killed 
somehow. The farms are widely scattered, with a great breadth of cul- 
tivated acreage about each; there is no village green within a short 
stroll, where games of cricket or football are going forward ; there is 
nothing to be done but dozing over the fire in the bothie, where the talk 
is sure to be the reverse of edifying. There is little regular dissipation 
in the way of drinking. Not that’the ploughmen are not ready enough 
to get drunk when they are sent with cattle to the fairs, or attend the 
“feeing markets” on their own account; but as there is no village or 
village green, so there seldom is any change-house convenient—and a 
man must have a passion for ardent spirits who will “travel” half a 
dozen miles, after his labour, for a gill of whisky. And Scotch prudence 
is opposed to bringing home a store of spirits in the bottle. A Scotch- 
man succumbs to temptation like other men ; but he is slow to start to 
meet it half way. On the other hand, if the bothie men only worship 
Bacchus at intervals, they are more assiduous in the less costly devotions 
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to the Cythersean goddess, “Ilka lad maun hae his lass” is in the re- 
frain of one of the most popular north-country songs. There is one 
young lady whose special charge is attending to the housekeeping of the 
bachelor barracks. We believe the men are supposed to do their own 
bed-making ; but it is she who presides over the simple cookery of the 
oatmeal in its various monotonous preparations. She may be supposed 
to share her good graces impartially, though we fear she seldom finds 
safety in the multitude of her admirers. Although the bloom of virgin 
modesty must soon disappear in the rough horseplay that prevails in the 
farm kitchen and the coarse ribaldry and jokes that echo from the smoky 
rafters, perhaps she has attached one of the circle to her in particular. 
His amorous companions lounge further afield; get up a copse and 
hedgerow flirtation with the daughter of some neighbouring cottager 
prolonging it far into the gloaming in the fine season, or following it up 
in some outhouse, or in the lee of a rick, through the bitter evenings of 
the spring or winter. The almost universal immorality is disgraceful, as 
the parochial statistics show, especially in some of the north-eastern and 
south-western counties. Yet it is but fair to admit that post-nuptial 
infidelities are almost unheard of, although those illicit connections 
taint the purity of the atmosphere in peasant families, so that, in the 
words of the great Scotch Reformer, marriage is generally “hasted by 
shame.” 

Even when the Scottish cottager has married and taken up house- 
keeping for himself, he is surrounded by few of those graces of existence 
which make the lot of his English brethren seem so enviable to the en-. 
thusiastic admirers of the poetry of poverty. As a rule, the better off 
he is, the less picturesque is his habitation. In the scarcity of small 
villages or hamlets, rows of solid, formal, two-storied dwellings are built 
on the great farms in the richer agricultural districts. The soil being 
highly rented, and farmed on the most remunerative principles, the 
chances are that the cottager is grudged a garden; while ornamental 
timber gives cover to the sparrows, and throws its roots out to steal the 
nourishment from the corn-fields. The occupants must content them- 
selves with excellent wages, an abundance of oatmeal, and an allowance 
of skimmed milk, or possibly grass for a cow. But even in Scotland, 
there are cottages and cottages, and some of them are singularly attrac- 
tive with a beauty of their own, for all things in nature must be judged 
by comparison. You have been crossing a bleak expanse of barren 
moors and ill-reclaimed corn-land, fenced in with rugged dykes of loose 
stones. Nothing in the way of timber has gladdened the eye, save here 
and there a strip of stunted firs, cut down and contorted by the cold, 
bent on one side by the prevailing breeze, and showing on the long, low 
ridges that they top like the stubbly black bristles on the back of a wild 
boar. Suddenly your road declines towards a valley, and you may hear 
the murmur of a stream brawling along in the bottom. A turn brings you 
in sight of the parish church, a square, ungainly, but substantial struc- 
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ture that seems built for eternity rather than time. Yet, strange to say, 
half of its deformity is hidden under an unaccustomed growth of cling- 
ing ivy. You are conscious at once of a softness in the air that appears 
to have encouraged the traces of cultivation. There are groups of hardy 
ashes grown to a great size, and sheltering colonies of cawing rooks in 
their grey foliage. And through the tree trunks, over the beds of yellow 
daffodils in the spring, you discern the walls and chimneys of a little 
hamlet. Locking the carriage wheels and putting on the drag, you 
descend by rapid curves into the pleasant oasis. Everything shows the 
fostering care of some liberal laird or kindly clergyman. The manse, 
covered with trellised pear-trees and Banksia roses, stands back among 
the trim hedges of its garden, and the cottages that are clustered around 
in their degree imitate its neatness. The chill of the whitewashed walls 
is toned down here and there bya creeper. The thatch of the “rigging” 
is carefully kept, yet not so perfectly but that tribes of sparrows have 
made their homes there, and the hamlet is alive with their cheerful 
twittering. Not that more brilliant songsters are wanting. The black- 
bird and speckled thrush have built their nests in the great bourtree 
hedges, or in the willows and alders overhanging the pools of the stream 
that is enlivened by the skimming flight of the water ousel. There is a 
choir of linnets in the flowering furze on the banks, and larks are rising 
and soaring from the little wood-locked meadow haughs. 

It is the very place to rear a village poet, should any of the cot- 
tagers chance to have a turn in that direction. Nor need he find any 
thing to disenchant his muse in the snug cottage interiors. The kitchen 
is really scrupulously clean, though the chimney and its surroundings 
be blackened by the peat smoke. The great pot that holds a simple 
but savoury mess of meal or potatoes is swinging to the crook over the 
glowing turf. There are a table with a chair or two, and a great settle 
against the wall, serving at once for a seat and a meal chest. Cups and 
plates of brilliant pattern are ranged above, with spoons of pewter or 
carefully-polished horn, and in a nook to the “north-west” of the 
“chimney brace ”—the Scotch peasant is in the way of determining the 
locality of the objects nearest to’ him by the points of the compass—is his 
much valued library. It consists of the big Bible, of course—chiefly 
besides of some half-dozen volumes of well-thumbed divinity by eminent 
lights of the Church who have been hallowed by time and tradition. 

These cottages have their little gardens—kale-yards as they used to 
be called—though the kale that made the national brose when stirred up 
with oatmeal is gradually being elbowed aside by other vegetables. And 
attention is being paid to flowers, which is likewise a recent innovation. 
Besides the climbing plants that cover the whitewash, and the border of 
rue and mint and southernwood—strong-smelling and savoury herbs 
which used not only to furnish seasoning for cookery, but those fragrant 
nosegays which kept the old ladies awake through the long-winded, 
droning discourse of a minister who was mighty in doctrine—there is a 
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pretty show of stocks and wallflowers backed up by hollyhocks and 
dahlias. Talking of those old-fashioned herbs, by the way, you may see 
another relic of the olden time in the shreds of weather-stained scarlet 
hung up to scare the birds. They have been torn from one of the vener- 
able red cloaks, or roquelaures, which with their ample draperies and 
hanging hoods used to be the invariable Sunday wear of all the old 
peasant women in the parish. Brought out weekly from the “muckle 
kist ” in which they had been laid aside in lavender for the intervening 
six days, with the broadcloth Sabbath suit of the “gudeman,” they 
filled the unventilated parish church with a mingled fragrance of the 
market-stall and second-hand clothes’ shop—an odour which always 
associated itself, in later life, with the doctrinal eloquence of the Pres- 
byterian theology. But a most picturesque feature in the landscape were 
those brilliant patches of colour, as they lit up the sombre-clothed groups 
of church-goers plodding along the dusty road or plunging through the 
dazzling snow. 

The association of snow with cottages suggests a winter scene in the 
Highlands. We may suppose you have been surprised by a premature 
storm in a remote shooting-box. In spite of all reasonable precautions, 
in your precipitate flight to the southward you are experiencing some 
of the troubles of a Moscow retreat. The horses that painfully dragged 
the “ machine” have been brought to a standstill in a deep snow-drift. 
The next inn is at least a dozen of miles away ; the nearest dwelling of 
a prosperous sheep-farmer at more than half that distance. But the 
shades of evening begin to settle down, the leaden-coloured clouds are 
lowering overhead, and you must trudge forward in search of some 
shelter. At a turn of the mountain road, a puff of the fitful wind brings 
a breath of peat-reek to your nostrils; and on closer observation you 
distinguish the wreath of cerulean smoke curling up against the dead 
white background. With the snowdrift in your face, had it not been 
for the sense of smell you might have passed the sheiling of the shepherd 
without remarking it. It seems hollowed out of the precipitous swell of 
‘the moorland behind. The roof has disappeared under the snowy mantle 
that is enveloping all nature in its thickening folds. The snow that lies - 
heaped against the threshold has confounded the low turf walls and the 
hill-side in a common colouring, and the sole sign of life is the flicker of 
light that glimmers through the dusk from the little window. The knock 
at the door takes the family by surprise, but the sight of a stranger super- 


_sedes explanations. The short-petticoated maiden who opens gives place 


to the stalwart figure of the father, in his suit of almost weather-proof 
homespun. When a few words have put him aw fait of the situation, his 
only thought is how to do the honours of his hut. That your visit “is 
too much honour for the like of him” is the idea he endeavours to convey 
to you. by his actions, though, with instinctive courtesy, he hardly puts it 
in words. He may be a Lowland shepherd imported from the borders, 
or a native-born Celt, but in either case he is equally empressé. He 
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assists you in shaking yourself free from your wrappings, and heaps fresh 
fuel on the fire as he draws the cushioned arm-chair up to the chimney. 
Though used himself to brave all kinds of weather, he opines that it 
would be madness to stir a foot further, and busies himself about making 
“you comfortable for the night. The goodwife bustles round you ina 


' flutter, on hospitable thoughts intent. While you are yet in the middle 


of your apologies, you hear a suppressed scream and chuckle promptly 
cut short, coming from somewhere at the “but” end of the tenement. 
It is the dying speech of a literally home-fed pullet, whose death-warrant 
went promptly forth on your apparition, and who has been rudely 
dragged from her perch on the. rafters. Transferred while yet “in 
‘the death thraws ” to the gridiron, that “‘brandered” chicken is by no 
means bad; the oaten cakes are still better in their way, nor is the 
goats’-milk cheese to be despised, if your digestion is in sound working 
order. If it be not, the caulkers from the bottle of Glenlivat will act as 
an agreeable and useful stimulant. The “braxy,” which is brought out 
in a lordly dish as the plat of the evening, must be avoided at any price, 
though by some exercise of tact. Braxy is the flesh of sheep which have 
died a natural death, by flood, drift, or disease, and which fall a perqui- 
site to the shepherd. When you have passed your cigar-case or tobacco- 
pouch to your entertainer, and drawn in with him towards the fire for 
the “ crack ” after supper, you are equally pleased by his manners and 
information. You are in a hovel rather than a cottage. There is a roof 
of thatch covering rough pine saplings. The walls are built of strata 
of turf, thickly coated with glossy vegetable carbon. The floor is of 
beaten earth, and, in places, scarcely so dry as might be desired. Yet 
the master has his opinions on current politics, on which he is evidently 
anxious to draw you out, and when you get him on sheep-farming or 
mountain natural history, he is full of fact and curious anecdote. You 
gather in the confidence of the friendly talk that he is a sportsman, and 
if he were to be persuaded to make a clean breast of it, he would confess 
to a quiet shot now and then at the deer who come marauding on his 
ill-protected barley-patch. For that, although technically poaching, 
there is all manner of excuse; and you may assume that otherwise his 
morals are unimpeachable. You will have an ordeal to go through 
should he force you into the bed, which, in his uncompromising hospi- 
tality, he will insist on giving up to you. The clean sheets are spotless 
as the driven snow outside, but they are swarming with life when the 
candle has been extinguished. You rouse yourself in the morning from 
broken slumbers, less refreshed than you would wish to be; but when 
you come to take leave of your host, you are face to face with a fresh 
embarrassment. You are overwhelmed with a sense of his courtesies. 
He is a poor man, and you have put him to some charges. You have 
turned his dwelling and his family habits upside down. He has been 
out and about with the break of day, seeing to the means of extricating 
your vehicle and speeding the parting guest. Yet, for the life of you, 
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looking in his manly face, you dare hardly offer him any remuneration, 
The only alternative'is to urge him to accept as a sowvenir something 
you carry on your person, or to resolve, reluctantly, to remain in his 
debt till you can discharge it by sending him some welcome present. 

If we go south from the Highlands to the English side of the Border, we 
find that the cottages have still a Scottish character. They are substantial 
buildings of grey stone, with little in the way of ornamental gardening 
about them. And their occupants are still of the sinewy and somewhat 
hard-featured Caledonian stamp ; they are still, for the most part, Presby- 
terians or Dissenters ; they still live generally remote from villages; 
eschew ale and swear by whisky, and are addicted to licentious living 
before they marry and “range themselves.” A very characteristic fea- 
ture in their life is the Bondager system, which, although it is going out 
of fashion, still prevails in many districts. Each Northumbrian hind, 
by the terms of his tenancy and engagement, used to be bound to furnish 
an able-bodied female labourer for the work of his master’s farm. You 
see these young women in their uniform of linsey-woolsey and calico sun- 
shades, hoeing or weeding by gangs in the great stone-fenced enclosures. 
They seem to like the life, and perhaps they do ; at all events of a sunny 
day you may look on the cheery side of it, when they are taking their 
midday meal in the manner of a picnic, with an impulse given to their 

‘chatter and merriment by the unusual excitement of the passing 
stranger. 

Among these landward rustics, but not of them, are the fishermen. A 
North-country fishing village has a picturesqueness of its own, though it 
scarcely recommends itself to the wandering artist as a place of prolonged 
sojourn. It stands on a shelving slope between the sand hills and the 
shingly beech, with the tide ebbing and flowing within a stone’s throw 
of the doors, through a labyrinth of low black reefs almost entirely sub- 
merged at low water. The tortuous channels of access are indicated by 
riveted posts, while poles with pulleys for running up lanterns are 
erected on eminences on the shore as landmarks. The air is charged 
with a most ancient and fishlike smell, which is but indifferently 
sweetened by the crisp sea breeze and the penetrating fragrance from the 
beds of seaweed. The terrace in front of the single street is one long 
modern kitchen-midden, covered with the débris of decaying fish. Wher- 
ever there is a patch of sandy turf behind it is carpeted with nets spread 
out to dry; and nets are hanging in festoons round all the enclosures. 
The sheds and storehouses are built of drift-timber ; the small outhouses 

‘ and pigsties of sections of condemned boats. Next to the public house 
and the tiny Dissenting chapel, the most conspicuous edifice is that de- 
voted to the life-boat. Externally, the place is as filthy as any Indian 
or Bulgarian village; the atmosphere within the cottages would be 
positively feetid, were it not for the involuntary openings of the doors ; 
and the periodical visits of the sanitary inspector are more detested than 
those of the tax-gatherer. Yet the death-rate in the population is ex- 
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traordinarily low, save for an occasional disaster to the fishing boats or the 
visit of some sweeping epidemic. Sea-tanned women and weather-beaten 
men live in a “sluttish plenty,” like that which characterised the interior 
of the Mucklebackets’ cottage in The Antiquary. A very peculiar 
people in this nineteenth century, they keep themselves to themselves 
like the gipsies—never by any chance intermarrying with their agricul- 
tural neighbours, 

Quite as exclusive are the colonies of colliers that you come upon 
somewhat further to the south. But very different is the aspect of their 
villages. Like those of the fishermen, they usually consist of a single street ; 
but while the cottages of the former seem to have been run up anyhow, 
taking all sort of quaint and angular forms, those of the colliers have 
been built to contract by rule and line. Nothing can be more blank or 
bald than the barrack-like row, with the doors methodically arranged to- 
gether by pairs, and all the dwellings turned out’ after a pattern. The 
burrowing habits of the mole seem scarcely suited to human beings; and 
belonging to a night-shift, and sleeping through the day, should after a 
time throw a blight upon the spirits. Yet the life is not without its 
material advantages, and there is variety in it, as well as terrible sensa- 
tion. As to variety, it fluctuates between banyan times and feasting. 
When the trade is brisk and wages are high, the gnomes of the mine lux- 
uriate in clover. We dare say that the stories of cottage pianos and 
champagne may have been mythical; but there can be no question that 
the colliers are the best of customers to the butchers; consuming every 
day, as a matter of course, the joints that are the luxury of the labourer’s 
feast-days. And their houses, like those of the fishermen, are crammed 
with excellent mahogany furniture ; there are four-post beds and eight- 
day clocks, elbow-chairs, and mirrors, and flaunting chromographs. But 
the collier, though he subscribes to his Union and Club, can never attain 
to the habit of saving. The slack times will come, or he is in the crisis 
of a strike, and then he has to fall back on his reserves of accumulated 
fat, like the bear in his summer case when he withdraws to his winter- 
quarters. The clothes follow the furniture piece by piece to the pawn- 
broker, or the furniture is mortgaged en bloc upon a bill of sale. Men 
who have been used to generous living get quickly out of condition ; and 
the bulldogs and bull-terriers who have shared their steaks and sirloins, 
take to prowling in troops round the neighbourhood, voracious as jackals, 
When famine comes in at the door, kindness flies out at the windows; 
and wives and children are knocked about by men who are hungry, 
hopeless, and out of temper. Yet the colliers, under favourable circum- 
stances, are a good-humoured and jovial set; and staunch comrades in 
adversity when distress is partial. Nothing delights them more than 
playing the liberal host, on such excuse as a wedding or a christening, a 
lying-in or a funeral. That they can develope a taste for the beautiful 
is not to be expected: although some of their settlements lie in what 
must once have been lovely country; and there must have been a 
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sore struggle in the heart of many a mine-owner before he consented to 
mangle those landscapes of his for gold. There in the bottom of the 
valley still flows the rippling stream, though its waters have long ago — 
been turned to ink and all the trout have been poisoned. There 
still are some remnants of magnificent hanging woods, though the boughs 
have been blackened and the foliage blighted. The rooks have fled from 
the trees round the venerable hall, and the park has been cut up into 
side-lines and tramways; while by way of compensation for cutting and 
levelling of the slopes, artificial eminences have been introduced into the 
scenery. Far and wide round the mouths of the coal mines rise those 
horrible mounds of cinders and refuse which echo the groanings and 
screamings from the pit, and even at night throw the deformities of the 
works into evidence by the lurid light of their smouldering fires. 

But enough of the black diamond mines, where Spring herself seems 
as if she had come up through the galleries, with the tender green of her 
garments smirched with the foul drip from the side-shafts, Follow that 
grimy Acheron winding along among the cinder-heaps, up to its sources 
in the blue hills that break the sky-line to the westward, and you are in 
the peaceful solitudes of pastoral valleys. Peaceful and solitary at least 
as far as man is concerned, but mingling with the song of the linnets in 
the gorse thickets, and the sough of the soft spring breezes down the 
valleys, comes the bleating of the flocks upon a hundred hills. There, 
in the distance, is the dwelling of the farmer, on the peninsula formed by 
the lap of the little stream, and here immediately before you is a 
Northumbrian shepherd’s cottage. It stands in the recess of a sheltered 
nook, whose sides reflect any sunshine that may be going, and from 
immediately behind it comes a concentration of bleating with the thin, 
piping treble of infantine voices. It is the middle of the lambing time, 
and the shepherd, always a thoughtful man, is overburdened for the 
moment with paternal anxieties. The nursing mothers are gathered in 
immediately under his eye, and within earshot of his bed. There are 
the pens of straw-padded hurdles to protect them as far as possible from 
the wind and rain ; and heaped within their enclosure with trusses of 
litter. Confinements come with a rush, and the shepherd’s personal 
attendance on the matrons in the straw must be unceasing. Much of 
course depends on the weather; and in bitter winds, or the late snow 
and hail-storms, his cares redouble. Yet it is a pretty sight, and he has 
his compensations when the lambs are thriving in comparatively genial 
weather, and he can count the rare losses on his fingers. In the winter 
storms he becomes even more care-laden. There is no settling com- 
fortably down in his chair when the day’s work is over, if the weather 
should be threatening a storm. He listens with a sinking heart to the 
murmurs of the rising wind ; and in each rustle of. the mountain-ash 
twigs against his walls fancies he can hear the sleet or hail beating 
heavily against his window. It may be the beginning of one of those 
tremendous snow-falls when the snow turns to a shroud; when the 
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drifts, heaped in the sheltered valleys by the eddies of wind, gradually 
bury the drowsy flock, as it huddles together for mutual warmth ; 
when the sapless pasturage is hidden out of sight, and the starving 
sheep have scarcely strength to scrape for it; when the more distant 
ranges are inaccessible in the blinding drift, and he must possess his 
soul in such patience as he can muster, till he can venture forth in 
calmer weather to count up casualties. We may draw a veil over the 
melancholy walk, when, at each turn of the hills, he comes in hollow, 
beck, and brook on sheep in various stages of inanition, or on the 
corpses of those that have been smothered, starved, or drowned. Even 
in the bright summer days, when it is a pleasure to bask on the hill- 
sides, the reminiscences of these winter sorrows can seldom be absent 
from his thoughts. 

Notwithstanding his cares and toils, the lonely life of the hill 
shepherd has the charm of excitement; and generally speaking he is 
a fairly well-educated man, who holds commune with books in the 
dearth of good company. We do not know that the cottager is more to 
be envied, who leads a far more uneventful existence in the richer 
scenery of the softer south. He likewise has his cares, and sufficient of 
them. His wages are never excessive, though his family very often is. 
Should he not have the good fortune of a permanent engagement, hard 
frosts or persistent rains may throw him out of employment, when 
money would be most welcome. The village tradesman stops his credit 
and duns for the trifling arrears of debt. His cottage may or may not 
be comfortable. His wife, who is always being brought to bed, in 
season and out of season, has her chronic ailments as well. For himself; 
constant exposure to damp and cold, and careless shifting of his working 
clothes, send him cramps and rheumatism with advancing years. He 
has saved nothing, and it is hardly to be expected that he should save. 
At the utmost he has contributed to a local club, which may possibly 
break in his debt, or compound for a percentage before he presses his 
claims on it. In times of slackness or sickness, failing the club, he has 
been lifted along by outdoor parochial relief; and when he looks forward 
to decrepitude in his declining years, it is the parish union he sees 
looming before him. It is a cheerless place of refuge for the close of an 
active life; and yet the thought of it brings inexpressible comfort to 
many a struggling poor man. Never having fared sumptuously, he has 
no great horror of the workhouse rations ; and the regulations that make 
him a prisoner-at-large are compensated in a measure by the pleasures 
of idleness. What he feels most bitterly—and there we deeply sympa- 
thise with him—is the prospect of the separation from the wife of his 
bosom. His ‘old woman’ and he have had many words, and may have 
interchanged blows and porringers among other conjugal endearments. 
But they have borne many troubles together, and grown into each other’s 
ways ; and you cannot rend gnarled stems apart with the impunity with 
which you may bend the pliant saplings. 
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The English cottager begins the world young ; though School Boards 
and stern inspectors are threatening to revolutionise his early habits. 
- Before the girls seem well able to run alone, they are broken in to look- 
ing after the babies; and the sooner the boys can help the household 
expenses the better. There you see them set to frighten birds from the 
wheat—a pleasant occupation enough in the sunshine, but dismal in the 
east winds of an English spring, when all the blowing on them in the 
world will not keep life in the frozen fingers. More chilly work still is 
pulling turnips, which is among the next steps in the progress towards 
manhood; and then comes promotion to the dignity of waggoner’s boy. 
He is up at half-past four or five, helping to feed the horses and put on 
the harness by candlelight in the stable: out on the damp fallows in the 
morning mists, limping along with chilblained feet and frost-bitten 
fingers. The youth or early manhood of the rural labourer is the time 
when he has his fullest experience of the pleasures of the senses. He is 
in the prime of his strength ; is pretty sure of good wages ; is generally 
well fed at his master’s cost, and has only himself to think about and 
care for. He gives his mind and leisure time to his amusements; he 
has money enough to muddle himself with beer to his reasonable con- 
tentment ; and if his tastes incline him to the society of the fair sex, he 
picks up some buxom young woman to keep company with. But flirta- 
tions, in England as in Scotland, sooner or later end in matrimony, and 
. then he lands himself in the household life we have depicted. 

His home is often charming to the eye, and comfortable enough 
within doors, especially in the summer when the door stands open. You 
may observe him, as you pass, seated at the tea-table, with his olive 
shoots of various sizes clustered around him, while his wife is busy over 
the tray and the kettle. The sweet scents from his flower beds are blowing 
in upon him, and there is a droning hum from his bee-hives against the 
gable that suits well with his drowsy mood when he has disposed of his 
bread and butter. If he steps out of doors to smoke his pipe, he feels an 
honest satisfaction in the signs of ease about him. The pig that grunts 
in the savoury sty at the farther corner of the garden supplies manure 
to the vegetable beds that provide his corpulence with nourishment in 
turn. There are no fowls, because they are bad gardeners ; but there 
- are apple and cherry trees that are profitable in good seasons. And, taken 

en masse, we know no prettier sight than one of those English villages, 

in a picturesque neighbourhood, that has grown up under the fostering 
_care of generations of kindly squires. The scattered cottages, in their 
quaint originality and irregularity, are of all forms and sizes; they 
range from the farmhouse of some pretensions on the outskirts, backed 
up by its ample outbuildings, to the little lean-to with its single small 
room handed over by charity to the superannuated widow. They would 
seem to have been shaken down anyhow : some stand, in their gardens, 
end-on to the street; others have pushed themselves forward on the 
causeway ; while not a few have modestly withdrawn themselves, and 
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are hidden almost entirely out of sight. Flowers and flowering shrubs, 
vegetables, and fruit trees appear to have been scattered broadcast, filling 
up each open space and corner where there is not a foot-path or a right 
of way. The place is a mass of white and pink blossoms in spring, and 
the thick shadows im the summer give a delightful sense of coolness. Of 
course it is not to every English cottager that the lines have fallen in 
places so pleasant. There are villages on the flats, in the marshes, or in 
the second-class grazing counties, where all is stale, flat, and repulsive : 
trees, like resident squires and rich parsons, are conspicuous by their 
absence ; the farmers are hard-headed and hard-driven men who must 
drive hard bargains with their dependents ; there are few gardens; there 
is no drainage, and but a slight landfall to carry off the sewerage. When 
disease breaks out in the poisoned wells, the parson and the sexton have 
busy times of it. But in most cases the English soil and climate throw 
a pleasing veil over our cottage exteriors. Even if cottage gardening is 
neglected, still there are copses and hedgerows and shady trees, and the 
more staring deformities of the ugly building are softened down by the 
growth of lichens and stonecrop. 

The English cottager is seldom a literary character. Hitherto his 
education has been greatly neglected, and in the incessant preoccupations 
of his struggle for existence he soon forgets the imperfect lessons of his 
youth. The older men, who attend church regularly—sometimes, in the 
more outlandish districts, in the laced white smock-frocks of the olden 
time—are apt to find their profit in the sermon in the shape of a sopo- 
rific. The simplest books are in a measure sealed to them; and when 
they try to spell their way along the Pilgrim’s Progress, or turn their 
attention to the illustrated story that has been bestowed by the rector’s 
wife, it is much as if a German student who had got half through Ollen- 
dorf were to sit down to amuse himself with a metaphysical German novel. 
The winter evenings are dull enough, though cut as short as may be by 
an early retirement. But all the cottager’s excitements and amusements 
lie out of doors. Among the former are the great annual occasions 
when they earn extra wages in a press of work, associated with merri- 
ment and indulgences by immemorial custom. There is the hay-making, 
when there is a swishing symphony of scythes laying the swathes of the 
rich meadow grass behind them; when the beer cans stand under the 
spreading tree, and the beverage is liberally served out to the mowers ; 
when the high-piled waggons go jolting along the lanes, leaving brown 
streamers that mark their progress among the branches that meet over- 
head. There is harvest, when the trimly-finished stacks gradually rise 
in the rick-yard, built by the hands of cunning workmen, who are the 
envy and admiration of their worse-paid fellows; when the gleaners, 
following the steps of the binders, carry home, by way of perquisite, the 
armfuls of wheat which are almost more grateful than the extra wages. 
Above all, in the country of the hop-gardens, there is hopping time, when 
every man, woman, and child—down to the babies, who are wrapped up 
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and laid to sleep under the hop-poles—gather in for the great business 
of picking over the bins. For once the laziest of the field-hands feel a 
common interest with the farmers, and the whole parish is excited over 
the chances of the crop and the weather. It is the earnings of the hop 
harvest that wipes off the outstanding bill at the village shop, that gives 
the children the new shoes for going to school through the mud in winter, 
and the mother and the daughters the gay bonnets with the ribbons that 
make them “ respectable ” for divine service. 

Hopping, though hard work, with its frolic and merriment may 
almost rank among rural amusements ; and the regular amusements for 
the most part are rather passive than active. Some of the more energetic 
of the younger men betake themselves to cricket or volunteering; and 
there is often a bit of turf set apart for quoits, or “a good dry skittle- 
ground ” attached to the village public-house. But when a man has been 
tasking his bodily powers all the day, it is but natural that he should 
seék his recreation in repose. So far as our observation goes, the darling 
amusement of a rustic is leaning over a gate when the weather admits of 
it. His air of languid enjoyment is unmistakable, though nothing can 
be more deceptive than his appearance of contemplation. Next to gate- 
lounging comes beer-drinking, which, having the disadvantage of costing 
money, is not so invariably within his reach. Moreover, it involves the 
trouble of lounging further from his home, though too often, unfortu- 
nately, the trouble is a pleasure, and the pleasure grows into a passion. 
The periodical recreations which form eras in the uneventful rural lives 
are occasions of conviviality on a grander scale. There are the fairs and 
old-fashioned “‘ wakes ” and “statutes,” where the people go for hiring in 
their younger days; or to show themselves to their acquaintances and 
gossip and drink, even if they have no intention of changing service. 
And there are the club feasts, which are enlivened by the discord of 
bands of music, and where they consume, in honour of their prudence and 
frugality, money that might make them comfortable when their strength 
has failed. Above all, they have the harvest homes, where, in the plea- 
sant consciousness of pockets newly filled by a spurt of unusually profitable 
work, they stuff to satiety at their master’s expense, by way of prepara- 
tion for the singing and dancing that are to follow. Conservative as 
they are in their customs and instincts, their condition, as we have said, 
is gradually being changed in spite of them by the progress of philanthropy 
and scientific farming ; by improvements in machinery and the introduc- 
‘tion of steam power ; and by increased facilities of intercommunication. 
But as yet the change has been siow, though it is steady; and if our 
pictures in their main features be true to nature, they are likely to remain 
so for many years to come. 
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In Two CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER I. 


Noruine is more common in these days than to see advertisements at 
the libraries of “a guinea box” to be hired at this or that theatre for 
the evening. They probably belong to shareholders who have agreed to 
take a portion of their dividends in that shape, or to families who have 
got tired of going to the play sooner than they thought they should, and 
are glad to get back some portion of their luxurious investment, But in 
the days when I was young such things were less common, and there 
was a certain “ guinea box” at Covent Garden for which three or four 
guineas were sometimes given by reason of the would-be hirers bidding 
for it contemporaneously on some popular night; for the box, though only 
holding six, was an excellent box in the grand tier, with a little with- 
drawing room attached to it, where you could have refreshments in pri- 
vate, and those who were acquainted with such matters knew that Box 
16 at a guinea was a great bargain. Yet it was always advertised to 
be let at that price, and never by any chance occupied by its legitimate 
owners. The matter was openly discussed in play-going society at that 
time, but it had never reached my ears when I was at school at Black- 
heath at never mind what date, but during a certain December in which 
my father’s lawyer, Mr. Tredgold, sent me an invitation to spend Satur- 
day and Sunday with him in town, and accompany his family to the 
theatre. 

My uncle and guardian, Mr. Ralph Tressilian, lived in the far north 
of England, and I had no connections, nor any friends in London, so 
that the proposition was even a greater treat than it would have been to 
most schoolboys. Moreover, it was enhanced by the fact that Lucy Tred- 
gold was a very pretty girl, whom I thought most charming, and whom 
I believed to be expressly created to be my bride—though in that case she 
had been created a little early, for I was but sixteen at the time of which 
I speak, and she was twenty-one. That, however, was the only difference 
(though of course it had always existed) that had ever happened between 
us; moreover, I was tall and tolerably mature-looking for my years, 
with quite a distinct line of fluff on my upper lip, and in my new tail 
coat, which I was to wear that evening for the first time, might have 
been taken, I flattered myself, for an undergraduate of the University, or 
a gentleman cadet at Woolwich, at the very least. I remember the foot- 
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man at Mr. Tredgold’s announced me as “ Mr. Frank Garrard,” without 
that fatal indecision between Mr. and Master that had hitherto marked 
my introductions into society. 

I took my wine at dinner like a man, but (though this afterwards 
became a moot point) not too much of it, and comported myself in every 
way as belonging to that section of the human race entitled the “ grown- 
ups,” and one who had no connection whatever with that other and an- 
tagonistic section denominated the “young people.” Sometimes, it is 
true, I looked for my handkerchief in a side pocket (where no side pocket 
was any more to be found), and occasionally experienced a sentiment of 
surprise at sitting suddenly upon a couple of tails (one of which had a 
six-bladed knife in it) ; but my presence of mind was always sufficient to 
conceal the embarrassment that followed upon those little contretemps. 

My uncle Ralph was somewhat Puritanical in his ideas, and I had 
been brought up in his old Lancashire home with a strange mixture of 
strictness and laxity. I had been suffered to take my own way, that is, 
so far as country sports and amusements were concerned, but had been 
forbidden those of the town. My guardian, as it happened, had an es- 
pecial objection to theatrical exhibitions of all sorts ; so that, though I 
would not have had it known to Lucy for millions, this was the first oc- 
casion of my introduction to a theatre. To hear me talk, however, I 
flatter myself you would have thought I had had a seat in the “omnibus 
box” for years ; and, after all, it is far more reasonable that a young 
fellow should wish to represent himself a little older than he is than 
that an old man should ape being young. In the former case it is a sort 
of natural defence, since inexperience and won rege! are always looked 
down upon. 

The play which we were about to witness—/Hamlet—I was perhaps 

- better acquainted with than any of the party. They consisted wholly of 
Mr. Tredgold’s family—namely, his wife, three daughters (of whom my 
charmer was the youngest), and a son, Gilbert Tredgold, of about twenty 
years of age. They were not given to reading, and (with cne excep- 
tion, which I need not indicate) struck me as somewhat commonplace ; 
but they were very kind, as was the host himself, and I enjoyed their hos- 
pitality very much. Mr. Tredgold did not go to the play, having certain 
papers, he said, to look over. These were reported, however, by his offspring 
to be only newspapers. Papa could never by any chance, they said, 
be induced to move after dinner, and he only made business an excuse 
for stopping at home. Goodness knows I didn’t want him to go, and 

should have been very well content to have escorted Lucy alone. Yet, 
for all my tendresse for her, I looked forward to the play itself, I remem- 
ber, with quite as much pleasure as to her companionship, which showed 
what a mere simple hobbledehoy I was after all. 

We dined early and arrived at the theatre in good time, which gave 
us an opportunity of admiring the box and its withdrawing room. So 
far as I knew every box had this addition to it, but I learnt, from what 
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was said, that this was not so, and also that No. 16 was a great bargain. 
It was next but one to the stage on the grand tier, and held four chairs 
in front and two behind very.comfortably. At first the ladies occupied the 
former, but Gilbert Tredgold was very near-sighted, and presently, to my 
delight, Lucy changed places with him, so that I had her all to myself. 
The dear creature was sublimely ignorant of the plot of the piece (a rare 
thing in those days, when Shakespeare was much more acted, if not read, 
than he is at present), so that I had plenty to tell her, and it was told 
(so as not to disturb the audience) in a very low tone. The ghost of 
Hamlet’s father had interested me immensely on his first appearance, but 
so soon as this change of position was effected my interest in the drama 
began to fail. The touch of Lucy’s hand—for I ventured to place my 
own upon it occasionally to emphasise my explanations—sent a thrill 
through me such as the spectre could not compass ; and as to Ophelia, I 
felt that I had an Ophelia of my own worth two of her, and that there 
would certainly be no necessity, so far as I was concerned, for her to go 
out of her mind or drown he:self. 

The play had not proceeded far when, to my great surprise, the door 
between our box and the retiring room was suddenly opened without 
noise, and in walked a lady of great beauty. She was tall and very dark; 
her dress was much more splendid than that of any of the Tredgold young 
ladies, and I particularly noticed that on her jet black hair, which was 
arranged in a manner I had never before seen, there was a circlet of dia- 
monds, on which the rays from the chandelier sparkled like fire. She 
looked neither to left nor right, but moved straight on with a majestic 
sweep of her white satin train to the chair on which I sat. I rose at 
once (for politeness was not among the extras at our Blackheath semi- 
nary) and made room for her. She took the proffered seat rather coolly 
as I thought (but I was totally unacquainted with the manners of fine 
ladies), and without even the acknowledgment of a bow. What was still 
stranger, she took no notice of the Tredgolds, nor they of her. They re- 
tained their seats and gazed on the stage just as though there had been 
no increase in the number of the occupants of the box. With regard to 
those in the front row, I thought it quite possible that they were unaware 
of her presence, though the trail of her satin dress upon the carpet had 
been quite distinct to my ear; but the wonder was that Lucy herself 
seemed unconscious of having a new companion beside her. She knew, 
however, I had risen, for she inquired softly, so as not to interfere with 
the tones of the actors— 

“‘ What's the matter, Frank? Can’t you see?” 

She seemed to imagine that I was standing up merely to obtain a 
better view of the stage. 

“It is the lady,” whispered I, pointing to the new comer, who of 
course had her back to me. 

“ The lady ?” replied Lucy, staring at her neighbour, as it appeared 
to me, very rudely ; “I see no lady.” 
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This I thought ruder still. Perhaps the individual in the white satin 
had had a quarrel with the female members of the Tredgold family, and 
this was their mode of showing it. But, if so, why should she have 
thus thrust her company upon them? Probably my astonishment, and 
even disgust, showed themselves on my countenance, for Lucy added 
‘severely— 

“ Do not glare at the wall like that, Mr. Garrard. You will arouse 
attention. I do wish you would sit down.” 

“ Sit down?” replied I, in my turn little annoyed ; “I can’t sit down 
on the lady’s lap, and there is no other chair.” 

Then Lucy reached out her fan and touched her brother on the shoulder, 
and he left his chair and bent his head down while she whispered in his ear. 
I knew that she was talking about me, and not very pleasantly, but my 
whole attention was absorbed by the lady in white satin. She did not 
take the least notice of the movement in the box, nor of the performers 
on the stage, but gazed straight before her into vacancy with a most sad 
and, as it seemed to me, most self-reproachful face. I had heard of the 
impassive frigidity of the aristocracy, but if that was their manner I pre- 
ferred that of the middle classes ; her mute indifference seemed to freeze 
my very blood. Then some one took me by the arm, and whispered 
roughly— 

“‘ What the deuce is the matter with you, Frank? You have quite 
frightened my sister.” 

. It was Gilbert Tredgold, who had been civil enough up to this time, 
though I fancied he had once or twice given himself airs over me on the 
strength of his four years’ seniority. He spoke tome now asa man would 
speak to a foolish boy who had been playing some prank, and I felt very 
indignant. 

“T have frightened nobody,” I replied, “ but I think it strange—and 
rather rude—that no one has introduced me to this lady ; though indeed 
she has much more to complain of, if it comes to that, than I have.” 

“What lady? You are dreaming, Frank. There’s no one here 
except ourselves.” 

“ Hush,” said I; “she must hear every word we say, though she 
appears so abstracted.” 

“ Just step with me into the back room,” said Gilbert. 

I followed him mechanically, my eyes still lingering on the silent lady 
in white satin. 

He shut the door behind him. “ Look here, Frank: you must not go 
into that box again, nor into the society of my sisters. You are notin a 
fit state.” 

“ Do you mean to say I’m drunk?” 

“Yes, I do. Lucy thinks that it is the excitement of the play, and it 
is well she does; I don’t wish to undeceive her.” He had his back 
against the door, and was very angry : so was I ; but I was not drunk, as 
he imagined. I should have been very willing to try conclusions with 
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him in a “rough and tumble,” but I called to mind that I was his father’s 
guest, and that any disturbance in the theatre would be very distressing 
to his family, 

“You are very rude,” I said, “and I am not surprised at it, since you 
can treat a lady as you have done. But [don’t want to makea row. I 
will go home to your father and state exactly what has happened. 

“You couldn’t doa wiser thing,” he replied gravely ; “ the fresh air 
will revive you. You can find your way out, I suppose?” 

 » I did not reply to that sarcasm, but stalked haughtily from the room, 
like Hamlet’s father’s ghost when he was offended. 

I went straight back to Mr. Tredgold, and found the old gentleman 
still over his papers—the evening ones. 

“Good gracious! are you all come back already?” he exclaimed 
peevishly. It was perhaps excusable, since the old gentleman had hoped 
to have a quiet evening to himself ; but I hegan to think that the family 
rudeness was hereditary. 

“No, sir,” I answered ; “no one has come back except me. I have 
been grossly insulted by your son Gilbert.” 

“ Stuffand nonsense !” he said ; “ Gilbert never insults anyone. What- 
ever his faults he is a most good-natured young fellow, though a 
little hasty in his temper. Now tell me what has happened. You look 
excited. I am afraid you took a glass of wine or so at dinner more than 
you have been accustomed to.” 

That was very true, for at my Blackheath school wine was an exira, 
though politeness was not; but I certainly had not taken too much 
wine. My mind, indeed, was sufficiently clear to make me understand 
how important it was to prove that I was sober. 

“No,” said I; “I was particularly abstemious, Mr. Tredgold. Observe 
the long words I am using without making the least mistake. Give me 
anything out of the newspaper to read—the city article or the share list— 
and try whether I am drunk or not.” 

“ T never said you were drunk, my good lad,” said the lawyer, half 
amused, half touched, by my earnest pleading. 

“No, sir; but your son said it. Iam not used to misbehave myself in 
the presence of ladies, nor to be accused of doing so.”, 

“ Come, sit down and tell me quietly what happened, Frank.” 

So I sat down, and told him all, not omitting my own view of the 
cut direct which had been administered to the strange lady by the 
members of his family. 

“tis very curious,” said he, when I had done; “ but I acquit you, 
Frank, of all imputation of having been intoxicated ; I also excuse Gilbert 
for having made it; it was a very natural mistake for him to have fallen 
into. My opinion is that you were in a state of great mental excitement, 
produced partly by the fact of being at the theatre and partly by the 
play itself, which gave your ideas a certain supernatural bias. You were 

just in the frame of mind to suffer from an optical delusion.” 
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“‘ But do you mean to say I did not see that lady in white satin?” 
“On the stage you may have done so. I don’t know whether they 
dress Ophelia on the stage (like Tilburina) in white satin nowadays, but 
in that box you certainly did not see her. Now just go to bed, Frank, 
like a good fellow. I don’t offer you supper because you'll be better with- 
out it. There’s your flat candle ; good night and pleasant dreams.” 

I felt the old lawyer was treating me very tenderly, since he had 
nothing but my word to go upon against (for I had admitted as much) 
that of his whole family; but I was by no means amicably disposed 
towards them. 

In the morning, when I came down to breakfast, everyone was 
studiously polite to me, and evidently determined to make no allusion to 
what had happened on the previous evening ; at times I caught Gilbert 
Tredgold glancing at me with an amused expression, and then turning away 
with a sort of bloated look and his eyes half out of his head like a lobster’s. 
If I had attempted an explanation I think it would have been the death 
of him, but I was not at all restrained from it on that account. I was 
too proud to enter anew upon any justification of my conduct ; and as to 
any apology, it was clear that it ought to have come from them and not 
from me. 

Before I concluded my visit, however, I did address a few words of 
remonstrance to Lucy concerning the practical joke, as I termed it, which 
had been played upon me in the theatre, and to which she had been an 
accessory. I didn’t care about it myself, I told her, so much, though I 
thought it unkind ; but that they should have all agreed to ignore the 
presence of their lady visitor showed, I thought, bad feeling. 

“My dear Mr. Garrard,” she said, with quite unwonted severity, “ I 
had hoped you had made up your mind to say nothing about that un- 
pleasant subject ; let bygones be bygones, I do beg.” 

I had no idea (at that time) that a young woman could speak so 
sharply. 

“Well, I never!” cried I, in a tone which betrayed, perhaps, my 
astonishment at her impudence, for she replied still more tartly— 

“Nor I either; though, indeed, I have read in David Copperfield 
of a young gentleman misbehaving himself in a theatre in a similar 
fashion.” 

I remembered, of course, that on that occasion David had been intoxi- 
cated, and the injustice of the allusion hurt me very much. I did not 
answer, but looked so distressed that her heart melted. 

'- . & Agnes was very much shocked at him,” she continued, with asmile ; 
“hut afterwards, you know, upon expressing his sorrow, she forgave 
him.” 

“T think she even gave hima kiss,” said I boldly, but ina very 
tender voice. 

“T don’t remember that,” she answered, looking at her toes. “ Agnes 
was rather prudish in that way.” 
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Which of course was an invitation ; and so ended very pleasantly my 
experience of the Guinea’ Box for that time. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir it is true that there is “no such thing as forgetting,” it is certain that 
we so often mislay the remembrance of things that it is almost as bad 
(or good) as though we did forget. My adventure with the lady in white 
satin was certainly noteworthy enough, yet week by week, and month 
by month, it faded as her satin itself would have done, tillin a few years 
there was little of the original material left in my mind. I knew that 
the thing had happened, but I could not bave sworn to the details as 
when they were fresh in my memory. I met the Tredgolds from time 
to time, and when a sly allusion, as sometimes happened, was made to 
the circumstance, I found myself replying to their aspersions with less 
and less of vigour. I knew I had not been drunk, I knew I had not 
been unreasonably excited by the play, and yet that much-wronged lady 
in white became in a certain degree unreal even to myself. It was still 
one of those experiences that one cannot explain (and which happen to 
more of us than care to confess to them), but I no longer cudgelled my 
brains for an explanation of it. The circumstance was still very strange, 
but (which had not struck me so forcibly in my boyhood) it was almost 
as much so that a respectable family like the Tredgolds should have 
treated a lady visitor with such rudeness; and if they had done so, it 
was still stranger that they should make a jest of it. 

Seven years afterwards, and when I had just taken my degree at the 
University, I was dining with some friends at the Oxford and Cambridge 
Club, one of whom happened to propose a visit to Covent Garden Theatre. 
As the office was closed he sent out to the librarian’s for a box, and when 
it came he observed, “ By Jove, this is a cheap business ; we have got the 
Guinea Box.” He was a man about town, and knew No. 16; but upon 
the rest of us it made no impression. After dinner we went upstairs to 
smoke, and consequently arrived at the theatre at a late and fashionable 
hour. I chanced to be the first of the party, and on stepping out of the 
little room into the box I turned and stopped the others. “ We have 
made a mistake,” I said; “ there is some one in possession already.” 

“Oh, pooh!” said my friend the man about town; “ we're all right 
enough. Do you suppose I don’t know No. 16?” 

“ But there’s a lady in it,” said I, “sitting there alone.” 

“Then let me look at her,” was the characteristic rejoinder. He 
pushed his way in and exclaimed, “‘ What lady?” 

“‘ Why, there,” said I, pointing to where she sat—“ the lady in white 
satin.” 

As I spoke the words the whole scene of seven years before recurred 
to me with vivid distinctness. I saw the Tredgolds unconscious—wil- 
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fully, as I had thought—of the intruder’s presence. I saw Lucy touch 
her’ brother, and heard him whisper in that quick, remonstrant tone, 
“‘ What the deuce is the matter with you?” Only this time it was some- 
body else that said it. One of my companions had taken hold of my 
arm, and the rest were staring at me while I stared at the lady. 

“T have seen her before,” I muttered : “ it’s the same person ; I could 
swear to her among a thousand.” 

“My dear Garrard, you’re not well,” said some one—it was Grant- 
ham, my college chum—“ just come with me,” and he led me into the 
anteroom. 

“But the lady?” I said; “ they have sat down by her as though she 
was not there.” 

“There’s no lady there; you're dreaming. That champagne at the 
Club is not a sufficiently dry wine.” 

“What, do you mean to say, as the other people did, that I am 
drunk ? ” ° 

“ T don’t know what the other people said, but if I did not know 
your habits I should say you had deliriwm tremens.” 

“Tt must be the box,” said I in amazement—“the box must be 
haunted !” 

“Very likely,” was Grantham’s grave rejoinder. “ Let us get out of 
the box and into the open air.” 

He led me unresistingly into the street, and we walked round Covent 
Garden together discussing the matter. I told my friend what had hap- 
pened on the previous occasion, and he pretended to explain my present 
hallucination, as he termed it, by the association of ideas. “ You 
recognised the box, and then the scene recurred to you.” There was 
something in that (for the scene had recurred to me), but not enough to 
shake the evidence of my own senses a second time. “I will not go 
back to the theatre,” said I, “because I don’t want to make a row, but 
I will sift this mystery to the very bottom.” 

“Do,” said Grantham, “and let me know what remains, if it’s any- 
thing beyond a headache.” 

Whereupon I went to my lodgings, and sat up half the night with a 
cigar in my mouth and my considering cap on. In my friends’ eyes I 
had made a fool of myself twice in box No. 16; and I was resolved that 
it should not happen again. Nor should this be effected by absenting 
myself from the theatre. I meant to examine into that box very care- 

_ fully, and somehow or other to knock the bottom out of it. 

After breakfast next morning I called at the library, where, as I saw 

in the paper, the “Guinea Box” at Covent Garden was advertised as 
usual, and requested to see the proprietor of the establishment. That 
great man, it seemed, did not generally put in an appearance in connec- 
tion with any matter under a stall for the season, but nevertheless I 
gained admission to his august presence. 
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“ Pray, sir,” said I, “have you ever heard any complaints of your 
Guinea Box 1” 7 

“Complaints ?” he said. “ Far from it; it is one of the best and by far 
the cheapest I have to let.” 

Though his voice was firm, it struck me that his manner was a little 
embarrassed. 

“When good things are cheap,” said I, “there is generally a reason 
for it. I have twice had reason to be very much dissatisfied with that 
box. A lady in white satin is in the habit of intruding herself there.” 

I saw a sudden change in his face, which convinced me he was not 
hearing the information for the first time, but he answered coolly enough, 
“ Tf that is so, the boxkeeper is the proper person to apply to; and if she 
annoys you, the police. I have not the honour of knowing your name, 
by-the-bye,” he added. 

I gave him my card, and he looked at it attentively. 

“Tn a matter of this kind I cannot advise you,” he continued ; “ it is 
not my affair at all. You must complain to the people at the theatre.” 

“T have reason to believe,” replied I, “that that would be useless. 
I intend to write to the papers to warn folks against the Guinea Box.” 

“Then you'll have an action for libel brought against you, young 
gentleman, as sure as you live. The box belongs to a gentleman of the 
highest respectability and position, and has been placed in my hands for 
these twenty years.” 

“ And I am to understand from you definitely that no such complaint 
has ever been made to you as I make to-day ?” 

“T decline to answer any such question, sir,” replied the librarian. 

“Very good. Do you also decline to give me the name of the pro- 
prietor of the box?” 

“Well, you could find that out for yourself by application at Covent. 
Garden ; but I have no objection to save you.that trouble : the box be- 
longs to Mr. Ralph Tresillian.” 

“What, of Windbarrow Hall?” exclaimed I in astonishment. 
“ Why, that’s my uncle!” 

The librarian’s face exhibited incredulity, not unmixed, as it 
seemed to me, with positive alarm. ; 

“T had a letter from him this very morning,” said I, producing the 
envelope. ‘ You recognise, I suppose, that handwriting? Now, since 
you know who I am, perhaps you will be a little more communicative ?” 

“ No, Mr. Garrard,” he returned after a pause ; “ I must consider my 
duty to my employer. I decline to admit anything that may tend to 
depreciate his property. -If you have anything to say against Box 16, 


say it to him.” 


As my uncle’s letter had contained an invitation to Windbarrow for 


_ that very week, I was not much discontented with this reply. The libra- 


rian was evidently only doing his duty, so we parted on good terms. 
34—2 
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I noticed that he looked at me with great curiosity, and even came to the 
door of his establishment and watched me down the street. 

Hitherto a visit to my uncle’s residence had not been very attractive 
to me, but I looked forward to it now with great interest and excite- 
ment. It was a huge mansion on the skirts of a Yorkshire moor, with 
@ moat round it without fish, and was half a dozen miles from every- 
where. The place wanted at least a dozen guests in residence to make 
it cheery, and my uncle seldom saw any company except at dinner. I 
found him on this occasion quite alone, and after we had dined, and a 
bottle of port of fabulous antiquity had been placed between us, he began 
talking of the family property. 

“You are of age now, Frank, and should know something about it, 
for what is mine will be yours,” and then he gave me some hereditary 
information, which ought to have been more attractive to me tlian it was. 
The amount of rental was interesting enough, but I always hated what 
a philosopher of my acquaintance calls the “ disgusting details ” of busi- 
ness matters. When he had quite done I said in my offhand way, “ And 
then there’s that box at Covent Garden.” 

My uncle pushed his glass half off the table as he replied, “ How on 
earth came you to know I possessed such a thing? What box?” 

“ Box 16—the Guinea Box, as they call it. I’ve been in it more 
than once, to my sorrow ;” and I told him in the simplest manner what 
I had seen there. 

“Your experience is very curious,” said my uncle drily, “but of 
course not inexplicable. It is evident that theatrical performances affect 
your nerves. I never approved of them myself for other reasons.” 

“T am quite certain, uncle, that I actually saw in Box 16 what I 
have just described to you. Nothing will ever shake my conviction on 
that point.” 

“Then we won't discuss it, Frank,” was the quiet reply. ‘“ Have 
you had enough wine? Very good. I have some letters to write, so I 
will leave you to your cigar, which I remark with regret has become a 
necessity to most young men.” ; 

Uncle Ralph was not a person to be subjected to cross-examination 
by anybody, or to be induced to talk on any subject that was displeasing 
to him, and after the disclosure of his benevolent intentions towards 
myself it would have been the height of ingratitude and imprudence to 
offend him in any way ; so I said nothing more about the matter. 

After breakfast the next morning, much to my surprise, my uncle 
asked me to come with him into the picture gallery. “Some of your 
ancestors, I am told, want cleaning,” he said, “and I want to have your 
opinion as to whether it is worth while to go to that expense.” 

For my part it struck me that a little washing would have done 
them all a world of good, but I was very careful to express myself 
respectfully. When we had settled which were to be sent to the picture 
cleaners, he opened the oak door of a little closet, and produced three or 
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four other portraits. ‘I have never been able to find room for these,” 
he said, setting them one by one against the wall; “in case you marry 
and have a family, Frank, we must have a new gallery built, to— 
What’s the matter? What are you staring at a great-aunt like that 
for +” 

“'That’s the woman!” I exclaimed; “that is the woman I saw in 
the box !” 

“Pooh! nonsense! Because she’s painted in white satin ?” 

“No, no; that is her face!” cried I. ‘She looks happier in the pic- 
ture, though not more handsome; she has not that look of pain and 
yearning that she had in the theatre. But that’s the woman.” 

“Well, that’s your great-aunt, Mrs. Barnard. I am bound to say 
there is a story about her in connection with the place in which you 
think you saw her. Are you sure you never heard of it?” 

“ Quite sure,” I said, with my eyes fixed on the portrait with a fasci- 
nation I could not resist. ‘ What did she do?” 

“She ran away from her husband with a Captain Colville of the 
Guards. The scoundrel met her by appointment in that very box, No. 
16, and fled with her the same night to Brussels. Barnard followed him 
and called him out. They were both shot, and it was understood 
(though none who knew her saw her afterwards) that the woman 
perished miserably by her own hand.” 

“T have seen her,” said I confidently. 

“Well, I don’t know,” returned my uncle doubtfully. ‘It is cer- 
tainly very curious, and, since you have heard so much, I will tell you 
all. I put the picture in your way on purpose to see if you would recog- 
nise it; perhaps I was wrong, but it is now easier to go on with the 
thing than to get out of it. Do you remember your cousin Frederic?” 

“Frederic Parton? No,I never saw him. I only know that the 
poor fellow died mad in India.” 

“He didn’t die mad; he died of sunstroke ; but he was supposed by 
some people to be mad before he went out. That was because he saw 
the lady in white satin in box No. 16 at Covent Garden. People who 
see ghosts nowadays, and especially in public places, are naturally 
thought mad.” 

“ But did you think him mad?” I inquired. 

“No, I didn’t. I thought there was something in the matter more 
than a mere delusion from this circumstance: John Parton, his father, 
had seen the ghost before him.” 

“ Another witness!” exclaimed I ; “ it is most marvellous.” 

“Yes; and the testimony agrees with yours in one curious particular : 
in both cases there were people in the box with them, who didn’t see 
it; but they saw it plain enough. ‘The lady appears, it would seem, 
only to blood relations.” 

“ Did you ever see her yourself, uncle?” 

“No; I never go to theatres. The box came into my possession 
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from the Partons, but I have never used it. The librarian in London 
knows the whole story, because your cousin Frederic made a row about 
it, just as you did. That is why the box is let so cheap. He hasit from 
me, for almost nothing, upon the understanding that only a guinea shall 
be charged for it. People ought not to be exposed to risks, however 
small, without having a corresponding advantage. Some folks, of course, 
would pay ten times the money for the chance of seeing the lady, but, as 
a general rule, those who have hired a box expect to have it to them- 
selves.” : 

This business view of the matter would have tickled me a good deal 
had I not been so personally interested in it ; my uncle’s notion that the 
apparition only appeared to relatives seemed to be a correct one, but it 
made the whole affair more eerie and tremendous. 

“T shall never rest, uncle,” said I, “ till I have fathomed this mys- 
tery. Perhaps the poor lady has some secret to disclose to us.” 

“She'll never tell it to me,” returned my uncle confidently, “ and if 
you take my advice, you will not give her a third opportunity of telling 
it to you. She was a bad woman and a disgrace to her family. More- 
over,” he added, as he replaced the picture in the cupboard, “ the evil that 
she did lives after her, for she depreciates the price of our family box.” 

This style of talk, especially upon a serious subject, was by no means 
in accordance with my uncle’s character, and I felt convinced it was 
affected in order to dispel any morbid feelings which his revelations 
might have aroused in me. As a matter of fact, however, curiosity 
rather than alarm had the upper hand with me. I should have liked 
to have started for London within the hour and taken the Guinea Box at 
Covent Garden for that very night. Upon the whole, as, notwithstand- 
ing my uncle's advice, I was resolutely determined on pursuing the 
matter, I thought it best to appear as indifferent as I could, and after 
awhile we dropped the subject. This was evidently what he wished to 
happen, for he never recurred to it again throughout my visit. 

For my part, however, so far from forgetting it, I thought of little 
else, and when the time came for my departure had laid down a plan for 
my interview with the lady in white satin. I had two cousins—both 
descendants of hers—in London, one a clergyman and one a barrister, 
and I determined to enlist the assistance of the Church and the Law in 
investigating the matter. I would invite my kinsmen to the Guinea Box, 
and see what they thought of the family ghost. 

_ °L left for London by the mail train on a date (March 5, 1856), which 
many had cause to remember, and all through the night, as the swaying 
train sped through the darkness, I was making up my mind what to say 
and do when I next. came into that supernatural presence. It was a ghastly 
night journey, and made more so by the fact that, as we drew near 
London, the lurid glow of some vast conflagration filled the eastern sky. 
Too much occupied with another subject, however, to make any inquiries 
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about the fire on our arrival at the terminus, I went straight to my 
lodgings and to. bed. 
Before breakfast the next morning my first act was to look in the 
newspaper to see whether the Guinea Box was to be let for that night. 
The advertisement was there as usual, but in the body of the paper 
there was a piece of intelligence that contradicted it in a very decisive 
manner—“ ToraL Desrruction or Covent GARDEN THEATRE BY Fire.” 
The previous night had been that of the famous masked ball with 
which its entertainments had been brought toan end for ever ; and with 
it of course had perished Box 16 and all hope of explanation of its 


mystery. 
JAMES PAYN. 











The Eurbvggja Sagu. 


—eoo—— 


In the Cornhill Magazine for July 1879, I gave a very brief account of 
the place taken in the history of literature by the four great Sagas which 
form the crowning glory of Ivelandic imaginative writing. At the same 
time I attempted to give a sketch of one of these—Aigla, or the Lgils 
Saga. In so doing I had tho disadvantage of translating, into language 
of necessity terse and ineffective, a story the very charm of which lies in 
the deliberate and old-world manner of its telling; but I had also the 
advantage of dealing with a work complete and vertebrate in itself. 
When the reader has passed the long genealogical preface to Aigla, the 
history of its hero continues to demand his full attention to the close, 
and gives a progressive charm to every chapter. But Lyrbyggja, with 
which I propose to deal to-day, possesses none of this conciseness of 
composition. It covers a period of at least 140 years; it treats of a 
vast number of persons very vaguely related to one another, or not 
related at all; and, instead of possessing a single hero or central thread 
of action, it is nothing more nor less than a chain of desultory stories 
hung upon a thin cord of genealogy. But they are charming stories, as 
pathetic and as mysterious as any to be found in Icelandic literature, 
and following so closely one on another as to make the Saga in which 
they occur one of the most precious relics of Northern antiquity that we 


The word Lyrbyggja means the story of the Eyrbyggjar, or people 
that lived on the peninsula of Eyri or the Island. The full name of the 
book is Saga Thérsnesinga, Eyrbyggja, ok Alptfirdinga—that is to say, 
it has to do with the families that settled in Thérsnes and Eyri penin- 
sulas, and along the shores of Alptafjord. This limits it geographically 
to the northern coast of the great promontory of Snjéfjaelsnes, which 
runs out westward far into the Atlantic, dividing Broad Fjord from 
Faxa Fjord, so in the centre of the west coast of Iceland. Dr. Vigfussen 
is of opinion that it was originally put together from several sources by 
Sturla the Lawman, about the year 1250. At the very close of the Saga, 
where it speaks of the moving of Tunga Church and the shifting of 
Snorri’s bones, the writer speaks of a remark made by Gudny, the 
mother of the Sturlings, as though he had personally spoken with her ; 
she died in 1221. It is, moreover, obvious that it was written before 
the fall of the Icelandic commonwealth in 1262; and from all these 
and other indications the eminent scholar just cited believes it to belong 
to the middle of the thirteenth century, and to be the work of the Broad 
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Fjord school of saga-writers at their most brilliant epoch. If we turn 
from the date of composition to the period of which the Saga treats, we 
find some difficulty in stating the latter in brief terms. It opens about 


the year 890; it passes over a period of thirty years; and the events | 


which crowd the final pages took place between 1010 and 1031. 

To attempt to follow chapter by chapter the desultory and discon- 
nected plan of this Saga would only be to weary the reader. I shall 
therefore merely attempt to tell, in language as close to that of the 
original as possible, a few of the excellent stories that it contains. The 
Eyrbyggja opens with an account of Ketil Flatnose, a Norwegian 
warrior, who was forced against his will to lead the army of King Harald 
against the Westlanders, and who rebelled, sailed off, and took possession 
of Orkney as his own. His son, Bjérn, remained in Norway and defended 
his father’s lands, for which he was outlawed, and would have been slain 
but for the protection offered him by an old viking named Thorolf 
Mostrarskegg, who provided him with a long-ship to go to Iceland. This 
happened in the year 884, ten years after the first settlement of Iceland 
by Ingolf Arnasson. Before he let the young man go, however, Thorolf 
“went to fréttar,” or to ask the oracle of Thor, his dstvinr or dear 
familiar deity; and the oracle definitely recommended the exodus to 
Iceland. So Thorolf determined to go himself, and with his household, 
his goods, his gods, and a goodly following of his friends, he accompanied 
Bjérn westwards over the sea. As soon as they had cleared the southern 
and south-western promontories of Iceland, and had reached Faxa Fjord, 
Thorolf threw the posts of his high-seat, on one of which was graven the 
image of Thor, into the sea, and swore that he would settle where these 
came to shore. But as soon as the posts were thrown into the water, 
the wind or tide took them northwards, round the great headland of 
Snowfellness, into Broadfirth. The posts were finally driven into a bay, 


called Hofsvag, halfway up the southern shore of Broadfirth, and there . 


Thorolf landed. He took possession of the whole peninsula between 
Hofsvdg and Alptafjord, and this he called Thorsness. The centre of this 
peninsula is formed by an isolated mountain, which he named Helgafell, 
or the Holy Hill. Thorolf encouraged the idea that this mountain was 
sacred and mysterious, and on its western slope he built himself a great 
house. : 

One of the first episodes in Fyrbyggja deals with the sacred nature 
of this mountain. Thorsteinn the Fisher, Thorolf’s son and heir, shifted 
the dwelling-place of the family from the slope of Helgafell to the moun- 
tain itself. One evening in the autumn, when Thorsteinn was out 
fishing, his herdsman, as he was watching his flock, suddenly perceived 
that Helgafell was open towards the north, and that a great fire blazed 
inside. Listening, he heard, moreover, a loud noise of shouting and 
blowing of horns, and after that, as he tried to distinguish words, he 
thought he heard one who bade Thorsteinn welcome, and called him to 
sit beside his dead father on the high-seat. The herdsman told this 
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vision in the evening to Thora, Thorsteinn’s wife, and next morning 
men came with the tidings that Thorsteinn had been drowned at the 
fishing. He was five-and-twenty years old when he died, and at the 
same age his son Thorgrim was murdered at a banquet by his brother-in 
law Gisli. 

The real hero of the Saga, however, if it can be said to have a hero, 
is Snorri Thorgrimsson, the grandson of the last-mentioned. He seems 
to have been born about the year 963, and quite early, when he was 
only thirteen, he turned his uncle Bérk out of the house at Helgafell 
and took possession himself. He was a man of middle height, of slender 
build, handsome to look at, with regular features and a bright complexion, 
with light flaxen hair and a red beard ; he was so wise and cunning that 
friends and foes alike came to him for counsel. With this portrait of an, 
intellectual Icelander we may compare that of his foster-brother and 
follower Arngrim, who was called Styrr, or Fight, because of his brutal 
temperament. Styrr is the type of the turbulent Icelandic noble whose 
one idea was to kill his immediate rival. He is described to us asa 
very powerful and burly man, with a prominent nose, with great bones 
in his face, light-red hair, a bald forehead, the skin bronzed, and with 
large, beautiful eyes. He was full of all intemperate and angry devices. 
In this list of characteristics we see drawn very plainly before us the 
outer and physical nature of the man, and we can understand how it 
was that the democracy, left in such hands, passed through a brief and 
splendid period of authority in the north of Europe, only to sink ex- 
_ hausted under the blow that it received from within. The murderous 

passions of the great Icelandic nobles were more dangerous to the welfare 
of the state than any inclemency of the climate, or any attacks from 
foreign nations. 

In none of the Sagas are there more or better witch-stories than in 
the LZyrbyggja. Considerable space is taken up with an account of the 
rivalry between two great witches, Geirrid and Katla. Odd, the son of 
Katla, had taken occasion of a free fight between two of the great 
families to cut off the hand of a worthy woman named Audi. By her 
divinations Geirrid discovered this, and reported it to the relations of 
Audi, who thereupon rode over to Holt, where Odd and his mother 
lived, in order to revenge themselves. When they reached Holt there 
were no men in the house, but Katla sat on the women’s seat and was 
spinning yarn with her maidens. Arnkel and his companions burst in 
and asked where Odd was. Katla replied that he had gone away to 
Breidavik. “ Butif he had been at home,” she said, “he would not 
have feared to meet you, for we have confidence in your justice.” 
“‘ Nevertheless,” said Arnkel, “ we will have a look round.” But they 
could not find Odd, so off they rode. On the way home, Arnkel sud- 
denly stopped, remembering that Katla had been spinning yarn on a 
distaff. ‘ Perhaps,” he said, “ Katla has bewitched us, and that was her 
son Odd, whom she made to look like a distaff.” So back they went to 
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Holt, and when Katla saw them coming she began to comb Odd’s hair 
and to cut it. In ran Arnkel and his men, and there stood Katla, who 
seemed to be playing with a goat, and trimming its beard and hair. So 
they ransacked the house again, but found no Odd anywhere. When 
they had ridden some distance Arnkel said to his men, “Do you think 
that goat can have been Odd? Let us go back, and see if we can catch 
Katla this time.” But Katla saw them coming, and told Odd to lie 
down in the ash-pit. So they came in and searched everywhere, but 
found no living thing, except a little pig that was rolling himself in the 
ashes, In their annoyance, they snatched up the spindle and hewed it 
in pieces. Then Katla smiled and said : “ When you go home to-night, 
you need not say you did nothing here at Holt, since you have destroyed 
a spindle.” So they went back again, but when they were halfway home 
they met the other witch, Geirrid, with a blue mantle over her shoul- 
ders, and she persuaded them to turn back once more. When Katla 
saw them coming, and a blue figure amongst them, she said, “ That must 
be Geirrid ; it will be no use trying ocular delusions any longer.” So 
this time she hid Odd under the bench where’she was sitting. But 
Geirrid walked up to her, and throwing a. seal’s skin over her head, 
commanded the men to bind her and then break up the bench. So they 
found Odd at last, and hanged him, and when they took him to the 
gallows, he said that his wicked mother was the cause of all his misfor- 
tunes. Then the people stoned Katla to death, under the sacred moun- 
tain, as was the practice with witches in Iceland before the introduction 
of Christianity. 

But by far the most curious stories of witchcraft and enchantment 
are those connected with the name of Thorolf Lame-foot. He was a 
man of an extremely jealous and sulky disposition, who had quarrelled 
with all his neighbours, and who could not keep the peace even among 
his own thralls, His son Arnkel, on the contrary, was a man of pro- 
digious energy and courage, but gentle and humane in all his dealings : 
certainly, it would seem, the individual who possessed most personal 
influence in the West Firths in that generation. We gather from 
various expressions in the Saga that Arnkel had wider views of polity 
than his neighbours, and that, had he lived, his vigour and excellence 
would have done much to preserve the commonwealth. Arnkel resisted 
the unjust claims of his father, and even thwarted Thorolf in his attempts 
to browbeat his thralls and farmers. Hence, during the last years of 
the old man’s life, father and son were entirely estranged. But one day 
Thorolf rode over to his son’s house at Bdlstad, and proposed that they 
should be friends again. Arnkel was delighted, but when he found 
that his father’s reason for making a pact was to obtain his help in 
robbing Snorri of his woodlands at Krakuness, he refused, and the old 
man went away very angry. He came home that night looking so grim 
that nobody dared to speak to him; he sat down in the high-seat, ate 
nothing, said nothing, and remained there sitting when the others went 
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to bed. Next morning he was sitting there still, but he was dead. 
His wife sent a message to her son Arnkel, for no one dared to touch 
the old man, he looked so horrible. Arnkel took him by the shoulders, 
but had to put forth all his strength to swing the body out of the high- 
seat, and then they buried him. Nothing happened at first ; but as soon 
as Arnkel had put all things in order, and had gone home to Bélstad, 
strange rumours began to creep about. People began to feel very un- 
comfortable after sunset, and towards the end of the summer it began to 
be whispered that old Thorolf was moving about. The oxen became 
bewitched that had drawn him to the grave, and all the cattle that came 
near his cairn went mad and knocked themselves to pieces. The shepherd 
that kept flocks near the grave declared that Thorolf chased him at sun- 
down, and one day they found him dead, his whole body coal-black, and 
every bone broken. The shepherd was buried in Thorolf’s cairn, but 
things grew worse and worse. The very birds fell dead as they flew 
over the valley. In the winter the ghost of Thorolf grew still bolder ; 
it came and howled outside the house, and even came inside, and 
frightened the housewife. She died before the winter was over, and 
was buried beside her husband. After that the ghost wandered all 
over the neighbourhood, and killed or frightened away almost all the 
inhabitants. In the spring Arnkel came and dug up the body of his 
father ; it looked very terrible; but his men put it on a sleigh with oxen, 
and would have carried it to a burial-ground, but the oxen went mad and 
dashed into the sea, leaving Thorolf’s. body on a little hillock. Arnkel 
built a cairn over it, and the ghost was quiet thenceforward as long as 
Arnkel lived. 

But Arnkel was not doomed to live long ; his gifts and virtues roused 
the envy of the turbulent sons of Thorbrand, the foster brothers of Snorri 
and Styrr. One winter night they were all feasting with Snorri at Hel- 
gafell, when the question rose, who was the greatest man in Iceland, and 
some said Snorri, because of his wit and skill ; and some said Styrr, be- 
cause of his gigantic stature and physical force ; but Thorleiff Kimbi rose 
and said, “ What is the use of tiring ourselves with wrangling about 
what every man can see with his own eyes?” “ Why! what is your 
opinion, Thorleiff, since you think this so easy a matter to decide?” 
“ Without doubt Arnkel is the greatest man.” “ Why do you say that?” 
they asked. ‘Because it is the plain truth. Snorri and Styrr count 
only as one man for their friendship’s sake, and that one man is not so 
strong as Arnkel, for none of Arnkel’s house-folk lie dead by his home- 
stead dgildir, for whom no weregild or money of atonement has been 
claimed ; but Snorri’s man, Hauk, whom Arnkel killed, lies here in that 
disgrace.” When the feast was over, Snorri went down with the cons of 
Thorbrand to their ship, and as he parted from Thorleiff Kimbi, he gave 
him an: axe, and said, “ Here is an axe, Thorleiff, which I give you; it 
has a long shaft, but yet it will not reach Arnkel’s head when he makes 
hay at Orlygsstod, if you throw it all the way from your home at Alpta- 
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slaying Arnkel, they would unite to do so. Early that winter there 
came a severe frost, and the fjords were frozen over. One of Thorleiff’s 
shepherds, Freysteinn the Knave, was keeping his sheep one moonlight 
night just before Yule, when he saw Arnkel, who had been very busy all 
day, go over to Orlygsstad to fetch hay at midnight. He had three thralls 
with him, and two sleighs. The shepherd told the sons of Thorbrand, and 
then crossed over to Helgafell to rouse Snorri. He waked Snorri, who 
looked out and asked what it was? Freysteinn answered : “ The old eagle 
has just flown to his carrion at Orlygsstad!” So Snorri and Styrr rose and 
put on their garments and roused their men, and nine in number they set 
out in sleighs over the ice. At Alptafjord they met Thorbrand’s sons, 
six in number. But as they came to Orlygsstad, Arnkel saw them com- 
ing, and sent his thralls back in one of the sleighs to fetch help, for they 
were too frightened to fight for him. There was a fence built round the 
haystack some feet from the ground, and solid, to protect the hay. Arn- 
kel took the iron runner out of his sleigh, and leaping up on the fence, 
set his back against the haystack. The fifteen men set upon him without 
a word ; but they could not reach him from the ground, while his runner 
broke their spears ; at last the runner itself snapped against the icy cor- 
ner of the fence, and Arnkel, snatching up his spear and shield, sprang 
up on to the haystack itself, and fought there a long while. But at last 
Styrr hewed open his head and killed him. So they buried his body in 
the hay and drove back again, before help could come from Bélstad. In 
considering this ferocious story, we must not think that it showed any 
special cowardice on the part of the murderers to attack a single man 
with a force of fifteen. Several of the fifteen were thralls, and probably 
took no part in the fighting ; while the others would each have taken his 
death with courage and equanimity from the hands of a similar group of 
foemen. What the story does show, in an unusually clear light, is the 
reckless waste of valuable lives which the Icelandic nobility allowed 
themselves in their great age. They were a people singularly rich in all 
virile and brilliant gifts, but they had no notion of husbanding these 
treasures, and they spilt their best blood in internal quarrels, which 
there was nothing but the most trivial personal jealousy to justify. 

The graphic picture of the frosty moonlight night, when Arnkel was 
slain, is paralleled a little later on in the Saga by a description of rough 
winter weather, which is worth giving in the picturesque language of the 
original. The descriptions of nature which enliven the Icelandic Sagas 
have an exactitude and a realistic power which give them a value su- 
perior to anything else of the kind to be found in medieval literature :— 


Bjorn now went home to Kamb, and took there dtistjorm (the household manage- 
ment), for that his father was then dead. He began his journeys in the winter over 
the moorland to visit Thurid. And though that angered Thorodd, he did not see 
how to prevent it; for he said in his mind that he had come ill out of it the last 
time, and he saw that Bjérn was now 4 much stronger man than before. Thorodd 
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bought that winter from Thorgrim the witch, that she should raise a tempest for Bjorn 
whenever he came across the moorland. So one day, when Bjérn went to Froda, and 
in the evening wished to go home again, there was misty weather, and it rained a 
little, and he was rather late for starting. When he came up upon the moorland, the 
weather grew very cold, and there was sleet; it became so dark, that he could not see 
the path before him. After that the storm came on, with such heavy rain, that he 
could scarcely push on, and his clothes began to freeze to him, for he had soon got 
thoroughly wet through ; he wandered about wildly, and did not know where he was 
going. He founda cave at nightfall and went into it, and spent the night, but it was 
a cold berth that he had there. 


The whole moral atmosphere seems to have been troubled by such 
witch-storms as this, that Thorodd bought for the confusion of Bjérn. 
As soon as Arnkel was dead, all-sorts of manifestations began to vex 
the inhabitants of the west coast. In the great day-room at Fréd4 the 
shut-up beds lined the inner portion, and against each of the side walls 
there were heaped up dried fish and meal. Opposite the beds was the 
fire, round which the inmates sat on the winter nights. Now there had 
been staying in the house ‘a strange wandering woman, named Thor- 
gunna, who had come from England with treasure of English embroi- 
deries, which she would not sell, but with which she decked her bed. 
When she felt herself dying, she sent for the master of the house, 
Thorodd, and made him swear that when he buried her, he would burn 
all her rich fabrics and bed-hangings. After that she died; and the 
next day Thorodd had all the hangings carried into the open air, and 
placed upon a pyre. His wife, Thurid, hurried out and asked him what 

‘he was doing, and whether he was not ashamed to spoil such rich things 
to please a dead woman’s whim ; and by-and-by she over-persuaded him 
to let her keep some of the embroideries. From that hour the curse was 
upon the household. In the evening, when the men who had buried 
Thorgunna were come home, and all the household were sitting round the 
fire, on the opposite wall, above the beds, they all saw a half-moon. 
Thorodd asked Thorir Woodenleg, who was a wizard, what that meant, 
and he answered that it was wrdarméni, a warlock moon, betokening 
approaching death to men. Urdr was the name of one of the Norns, 
and became a symbol of evil fate and a prognostic of disaster. 

The first victim was the shepherd. He came home one night in a 
very dull and irritable mood, and from that time forth he moved about 
like a man bewitched. One evening he went to bed, and next morning 
was found dead, and was buried. Soon after that, says the Saga, there 
began great reimleikr, or ghostly play. Thorir Woodenleg went out one 
night, but when he came in again the dead shepherd caught him at the 
door, and threw him against it. They carried him to his bed, but his 
body turned black, and he died. After that the shepherd and Thorir 
Woodenleg haunted the place together, and frightened the housé-carls to 
death one after another, till they had killed six of them. In the larder 
outside, the dried fish was packed up so tight that the larder-door would 

scarcely shut; yet it was tossed about as if it. had been quite loose. 
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One night when Thorodd and five of his men had gone to get fish 
and were to be out all night, as those who remained at home sat round 
the fire, suddenly the round head of a seal came up through the floor. 
A woman happened to see it first, and she took a cudgel and struck it ; 
but it slowly rose, and stared all the while at Thorgunna’s embroidered 
hangings. Then a man went and struck it again; but at each blow it 
rose higher and stood on end until they could see its hind fin. . Thorodd’s 
son, Kjartan, was the only one who had any presence of mind ; he took a 
great hammer and struck it on the head, and down it slowly went, like 
a peg driven into the floor, till at last the boards closed over it. Next 
morning, as Thorodd and his men came homewards from Ness, they were 
shipwrecked and drowned under the cliff of Enni, and their bodies were 
not found. Kjartan inherited his father’s property, and he and his mother 
Thurid invited their neighbours to a banquet. Suddenly the dead father 
appeared among the guests, his clothes dripping with seawater. They 
took this for a good omen of the beneficence of Ran, the goddess of the 
sea. But Thorodd’s ghost sat himself down by the fire, and would not 
go, so that it was doleful banquet for the guests. After the neighbours 
had gone home, one evening Thorodd and his men, a troop of ghosts, all 
dripping wet, came in and sat down by the fire, wringing their clothes. 


Scarcely had they settled themselves there, when Thorir Woodenleg and . 


his six companions came in, all covered with earth, for they had been 
buried. They rubbed themselves against the other ghosts and all 
clustered together round the fire, while all the living people in the house 
hurried away. Next evening the fire was lighted in another part of the 
house, but to no avail, for the ghosts found it out and sat there all the 
night. The third evening, Kjartan had two fires lighted, one in the 


great hall, and another in the kitchen, and the ghosts sat at the first, ° 


leaying the other for the living inmates. Meanwhile, there were dread- 
ful rattlings among the dried fish all day and all night. Then the witch 
Thorgrimma fell sick and died; but the same evening that they buried 
her, she came in with Thorir and the other ghosts, and sat by the fire. 
So it went on, and by the end of February, out of thirty people who had 
formed the household, eighteen were dead and haunted the house, five 
had been driven away by terror, and only seven living persons remained. 

Kjartan could stand it no longer, and one day he rode over to 
Helgafell to consult his wise uncle Snorri. It happened to be just at 
the time when Christianity was being introduced into Norway, and he 
found at Helgafell a priest whom Gizorr the White had sent to convert 
the household of Snorri. This priest Snorri sent on with Kjartan to 
Fréda to see if he could do anything to stop the ghosts from walking 
above ground. At the same time Snorri advised Kjartan to burn 
Thorgunna’s bed-hangings. They reached Fréd4 on Candlemas Eve; in 
Kjartan’s absence, his mother Thurid had been taken ill just in the same 
way as the others who had died. Kjartan went in, and there sat the 
dreadful silent company of eighteen ghosts, huddled round the fire. He 
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took down Thorgunna’s bed-hangings, pushed through the ring of spectres, 
took a blazing coal, and went out into the yard, where he burned every- 
thing that belonged to Thorgunna. Then he came indoors, and the 
priest with him, and one by one they called aloud by name to the 
ghosts sitting round the fire, summoning them to a court of justice 
for entering the house uninvited, and for taking the lives of men. 
Thorir Woodenleg was condemned the first ; then he rose and said: “I 
have sat here as long as I might.” Then the shepherd was condemned, 
and he said: ‘Go I will, and I know it would have been seemly to go 
sooner.” And Thorgrima said, as she went, “I have stayed here as long 
as I could.” So one by one the ghosts all passed away, and each as he 
went said something of this kind. At last Thorir sat there alone, and 
. when he was summoned and condemned, he said, “ Little peace is here, 
I think, so let us all flit,” and so he also went. Then the priest sprinkled 
the house with holy water, and held high mass before Thurid, who soon 
recovered. The whole family became Christian, Kjartan hired other 
house-folk, and they all lived happily at Fréd4 for many years. 
But although the ghost stories in Hyrbyggja form its principal 
' feature, they by no means exhaust its attractions. It is also the Saga of 
, discovery, although the voyages to which it refers are mentioned in a 
cursory manner which is particularly tantalising. We should be glad to 
know more of the expedition made to Greenland by Erik the Red, and 
of the settlement of that country in 986. Erik the Red was outlawed 
for the murder of the sons of Thorgest at his house in Broad Bolstad. 
The case was tried by the Thing in the spring of the year 982, but as it 
proceeded Erik saw that it was sure to be decided against him, and with- 
out waiting for the close, he fitted out a ship in one of the little islets in 
the Hvammsfjord, and hid there till his enemies, who set off in pursuit of 
him, had passed the spot. He then sailed out into the unknown West, 
seeking adventures and new lands, until at last he came to a country that 
he called Greenland, and there he stayed three winters. He then returned 
to Iceland, stayed at home one year, and then set out again, with some 
families, to settle in Greenland. - This happened fourteen years before 
the introduction of Christianity, and seems to have been made the sub- 
ject of a Jong Saga of Erik the Red, which is now lost. After the quar- 
rel between the men of Eyri and the men of Alptafjord, the sons of 
Thorbrand went out to join Erik in Greenland, and Thorleiff Kimbi. 
settled in a bay between the glaciers which was called after him, Kim- 
buv4g, but Snorri went on to Vinland, or Wineland, and fell there long 
afterwards fighting with the Skrelingjar, or Esquimaux, all which is 
described much more fully in Thorfinns Saga Karlsefnis than in the 
Saga before us. 

Our Eyrbyggja, however, does give us one very interesting little 
episode of the early discoverers of America or Vinland. A man named 
Gudleif sailed from Iceland to Dublin, and, as he was returning, an east 
and north-east wind caught him on the west coast of Ireland, and drove 
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him far across the Atlantic in a south-westerly direction. At last, 
after a long voyage, they spied before them land, but evidently a 
country that they had never seen before. They determined to go ashore, 
and so they ran into a good harbour. The natives flocked down to the 
beach, but they could not understand the Icelanders; who, in return, 
thought their language, which sounded to them excessively odd, might 
possibly be a kind of Irish. Soon the natives mustered in several hun- 
dreds, and taking the Icelanders prisoners, they bound them together, 
and drove them up into the country. They were brought before a sort 
of council, and there was great discussion, of which they thought that 
they understood this much, that some of the Americans wished them to 
be slain, while others desired to make slaves of them. Suddenly a group 
of men came riding into the place, and they had a flag with them; in 
the midst of the group rode a noble-looking man, very aged, and with 
white hair. All the natives bowed at his coming, and received him as 
their master ; he had Gudleif and his sailors brought before him, and he 
spoke to them in Norrena, or their own Norse tongue, asking them 
who they were. They answered that most of them were Icelanders. 
He asked from what part of Iceland they came, and they said from 
Borgarfjord ; he then inquired exactly after all the chief men in Bor- 
garfjord and Broadfjord, among others after Snorri and his sister Thurid, 
and the people at Frédd. He then left his seat, and took counsel with 
twelve of the natives ; and, after a long discussion, he returned and said 
to Gudleif: “We have spoken together about your fate, and the natives 
have given you into my power, and I will now give you leave to go 
whither you will; and though it is now very late in the summer, I 
weuld counsel you to go quickly hence, for this folk is untrusty and 
difficult to reckon with, and they think that you have broken their 
laws.” Gudleif said: “If we are so lucky as to get home safely, who 
shall we say is he who hath given us freedom?” And the tall old man 
replied : “That may I not tell you, for I do not desire that my friends 
and my foster-brethren should make such a journey hither as you would 
have made had I not come to your help. I shall not live long; and, 
even if I did live, there are stronger men than I in this land, although 
not in this neighbourhood, where you have come on shore.” Then he 
helped them to get the ship ready for the voyage, and stayed with them 
till the wind was favourable for them to start. And before he parted 
from Gudleif, he gave him a sword, and said: “ If you are so fortunate 
as to regain your fatherland, give this sword to Kjartan, the béndi or 
master of Fréd4, and give this ring to Thurid, his mother.” Then 
Gudleif said, “ And whom shall I say it was that sent these precious 
things?” The old man answered, “Say that he sent them who is a 
greater friend to the housewife at Fréd4 than to her brother at Hel- 
gafell.” So with that, and after more assurances that it was use- 
less for any one to come out to Vinland to visit him, they parted, and 
Gudleif sailed east over the sea and came back to Ireland in the autumn ; 
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he wintered in Dublin, and next summer he sailed up to Iceland and 
delivered the gifts to Kjartan and Thurid. Every one supposed that this 
mysterious old man was Bjérn Breidvikingakappi, but no one ever knew 
exactly, or heard any more about him. 

It is difficult to say whether the country on the west side of the 
Atlantic, of which so curious an account is here given, was Hvitramanna- 
land, or White Man’s Land, which has been identified with Georgia and 
Florida, or whether it was the veritable Vinland, discovered by Lief, son 
of Erik the Red, in 1001 ; the latter being almost undoubtedly New Eng- 
land about the neighbourhood of Cape Cod. Other tracts of the American 
continent were more or less fully explored by the Icelandic rovers. 
To the country on the other side of Baffin’s Bay and Davis’ Straits they 
gave the name of Helluland, or Slate Country ; while by Markland, or 
Forest Country, they seem to have designated Labrador. From the 
eleventh to the fifteenth centuries the Icelandic colonists in Greenland 
seem to have flourished. As late as 1409 a duly nominated bishop 
officiated in the Cathedral of Gardar, a building the remains of which 
have been found, it is supposed, at Kaksiarsuk, a village above Juliane- 
shaab, on the Igalliko Fjord. About 1418 the Greenland settlements 
disappear from history ; it is believed that they were utterly exterminated 
by invading hordes of Esquimaux, and for a century and a half no one 
in Europe concerned himself about their existence. When at last, in 
1578, Frederick II. of Denmark sent out an expedition to assist them, 
there were no traces to be found of them in any part of Greenland. 

Our Saga closes rather hastily by referring its readers to other books 
for an account of the later life of Snorri. He continued to live at Hel- 
gafell for six years after the introduction of Christianity, and then he 
went over to a place called Tunga, where he lived for twenty years, and 
died in 1031, at the age of sixty-eight. Ashe grew older, he grew 
milder in temperament and made fewer enemies ; his many daughters 
all married persons of distinction, and his son Halldor became illustrious 
for his intimate friendship through peace and war with King Harald 
Sigurdsson. From him descended the famous line of the Sturlas, to the 
most gifted of whom the editorship of the Zyrbyggja Saga has very 
plausibly been attributed. 


E, W. G. 
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Sixty years ago the Hdinburgh Review contained an article on Cookery, 
in which will be found a curious note concerning the author of the book 
whose title stands at the head of this page. “The singular coincidence 
of name and subject,” says the reviewer, “led us at first to suppose that 
a culpable modesty had induced the author to assume the pseudonym of 
‘ Kitchener’; but in this we were mistaken: we find that there is a 
real Dr. Kitchiner, and that he is devoted to the culinary art with a zeal 
almost unequalled. If report be true, the Doctor spends some hours each 
day in his laboratory, and has more than once worked his whole book 
through, in a course of experimental cookery.” Thirty years later the 
Quarterly, in an article on Spectacles—a subject upon which the author 
of the Cook’s Oracle had also written—says of Dr. Kitchiner that “ the 
whole of his writings, medical, musical, optical, and culinary, show that 
he possessed the disposition of an elderly female—conspicuous among her 
sex for weak nerves, fidgety habits, and prim comforts. . . . Many who 
heard of him, through his best and really excellent treatise, Zhe Cook's 
Oracle, always imagined that some careful housekeeper had assumed a 
name in accordance with her functions and in defiance of her sex, and 
chose to call herself Dr. Kitchiner, since Sterne had appropriated the 
more suitable title of Dr. Slop.” The ignorance which is apparent in 
these extracts—the former of which, it will be noticed, was written in 
the lifetime of its subject—still appears to exist ; and there are probably 
many persons now living who believe that the greatest of English dietetic 
reformers is known to the world by an assumed name. Dr. Kitchiner 
was, however, a very real personage in his time—a gourmand, a wit, a 
musician, and a man of science—and although the biographical diction- 
aries usually ignore him altogether, or at best sum up the facts relating 
to his life in half a dozen lines, he was really one of those men of 
strongly marked individuality of character whom the world ought not 
willingly to forget. 

William Kitchiner was educated at Eton ; but the author of Lives 
of Celebrated Etonians makes no mention of him, probably thinking that 
the Cook’s Oracle had no claim to a place beside the authors of the 
Scribleriad and the New Bath Guide. His father is described by the 
Gentleman's Magazine as an “eminent” coal merchant, in Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, who, by the diligent exercise of his trade, contrived 
to amass a considerable fortune. This being invested with care and 
prudence, rendered the son independent of his profession, which was 
perhaps as well, seeing that his degree in medicine was merely from 
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Glasgow, and did not permit of his practising in London. Accordingly 
he never attempted anything of the kind, but, taking a house in Warren 
Street, Fitzroy Square—then a neighbourhood of a much more respect- 
able character than now—he settled down to the pursuits which his 
tastes inclined him to follow. His circumstances were somewhat pecu- 
liar ; his character eccentric in no common degree; but underneath the 
extremest of his oddities there was a basis of good-sense and kindness 
which won for him the regard of a host of friends. His wife, it is true, 
quarrelled with him at an early period of their married life, and the 
result was that he remained a “married bachelor” for about twenty 
years. Left alone, he devoted himself to domestic economy and music ; 
and being always something of a bon vivant, he assumed the personal 
direction of his kitchen. As a general rule, he is said to have been 
moderate and even abstemious in his personal habits; but he was careful 
always to provide an excellent table, and to superintend the preparation 
of his food in person. There may have been a reason for this in the fact 
that, for some unknown reason, he had an immoderate appetite. In one 
or other of his voluminous writings he confesses to an altogether extra- 
ordinary love of animal food, or rather to a craving which could not be 
repressed, and which was not easily gratified. This, in the words of an 
admirer, “ had nothing to do with the love of eating, but was the result of 
some organic and incurable disease.” At all events, we hear no such 
stories as those which are told of Dr. Johnson’s appetite, and of that veal 
pie well stuffed with plums which, according to Lord Macaulay, was 
wont to produce such spasms of gluttony in the “ great lexicographer.” 
Dr. Kitchiner lived by system ; he rose at a stated hour: spent a pre- 
arranged time over his toilette ; descended to his breakfast-room punc- 
tually at half past eight; took luncheon at midday; dined at five; 
supped at half-past nine; and retired to rest at eleven. Breakfast was a 
solitary meal—light, but nourishing. Luncheon was a much more 
serious matter. A friend or two occasionally found admittance, and was 
treated with a repast which in the earlier days of this century he could 
hardly have found elsewhere. Savoury pdtés; potted meats of various 
kinds ; fried and broiled fish; grills; cutlets and entrées of the most 
appetising description, together with sound wine and excellent coffee and 
liqueurs, made up the substantial midday repast. At five-o’clock 
dinner, arranged according to the peptic precepts of the Cook’s Oracle, 
followed, leading up to the comfortable and cosy supper at half-past nine, 
which brought the gourmand’s well-spent day to a close. 

It must not be supposed that so much eating and drinking were 
exclusively selfish. The good Doctor delighted in hospitality, though 
he had some curious ways of displaying it. Thus, for example, when he 
gave a dinner-party the guests were invited for five o’clock, and at five 
minutes after that hour the street-door was locked, and the key, by his 
orders, laid upon the dinner-table. For several years a conversazione 
was held every Tuesday evening at his house, and, according to tra- 
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dition, on these occasions a placard was suspended over the chimney- 
piece, with the inscription, “Come at seven; go ateleven.” It happened 
on one occasion that George Colman the younger was amongst the 
guests, and he, observing the placard, inserted the word “it” after 
“go,” making the admonition read, “ Come at seven; go it at eleven.” 
Severer counsels generally prevailed, though it might have been sup- 
posed that the friendly supper at half-past nine would lead to occasional 
infractions of the rule of the house. It does not, however, appear that 
the Doctor allowed his habits to be disturbed by any of his friends, 
facetious or other. Music and conversation filled up the evening until 
the appointed time, and then some considerate guest was always found 
to say, with properly affected surprise, “’Tis on the strike of eleven !” 
“ Hats, coats, cloaks, and umbrellas were then brought in; the Doctor 
attended his friends to the street door, looked up at the stars—if there 
were any visible—gave each of his friends a cordial shake of the hand, 
wished him a hearty good-night, and so the evening closed.” That his 
friends were many need hardly be said. A man so hospitable could 
hardly fail to gather around him a goodly host of associates ; and when 
to his hospitality was added his well-known love for art, literature, and 
music, it may be readily understood that the society in which he habitu- 
ally lived was of the best. His personal qualities, apart from his par- 
donable eccentricities, were of the highest order. He was amiable in no 
common degree. One of his friends said, after his death, that he had 
never heard him say an ill-natured word of any one. He was much in 
request for the settlement of disputes, and to those who needed advice 
and assistance he was faithful and staunch. His eccentricities seem to 
have been, after all, eccentricities of manner only, though his will is said 
to have been exceedingly curious, and very disappointing to a large 
number of persons who had expected to profit by it. For the rest it is 
hardly for a generation whose affectations and sham estheticisms have 
not been corrected even by such satirists as the authors of The Monks of 
Thelema and Messrs. Du Maurier and MacCarthy to be very severe on a 
gentleman whose principal offences seem to have been a liking for sub- 
stantial good living and a habit of making indifferent jokes about his 
dinner, There is surely nothing very reprehensible in such an invitation 
as the following, which was handed about in the author's lifetime as 
a proof of his oddity :— 
‘‘ Dear Sir,—The honour of your company is requested to dine with the Committee 
of Taste on Wednesday next, the 10th inst. 
“The specimens will be placed upon the table at five o'clock precisely, when the 
business of the day will immediately commence. 
“‘T have the honour to be your most obedient Savant, 
“W. Krrcuiner, Secretary. 
“ August 1825: 43 Warren Street, Fitzroy Square. 
“ At the last general meeting it was unanimously resolved that :— 
“1st. An invitation to the Eta Beta Pi must be answered in writing as soon as 
possible after it is received, within twenty-four hours at latest reckoning from that on 
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which it is dated, otherwise the Secretary will have the profound regret to feel that 
the invitation has been definitely declined. 

“2nd. The Secretary having represented that the perfection of several of the 
preparations is so exquisitely evanescent that the delay of one minute after their 
arrival at the meridian of concoction will render them no longer worthy of the atten- 
tion of men of taste : q 

“ Therefore, to insure the punctual attendance of those illustrious gastrophilists 
who on grand occasions are invited to join this high tribunal of taste for their own 
pleasure and the benefit of their country, it is irrevocably resolved, That the janitor 
be ordered not to admit any visitor, of whatever eminence of appetite, after the hour 
at which the Secretary shall have announced that the Specimens are ready. 

“ By order of the Committee, 
“Wittiam Krrcuiner, Secretary.” 


The memorialist from whom this letter is quoted goes on to say in 
effect that the guest who received such an invitation would naturally 
find himself at the house of Dr. Kitchiner—host, cook, secretary to the 
Committee of Taste, and chief musician in ordinary—at a few minutes 
before five in the afternoon, where he would be received with musical 
honours. His worthy host would probably be found seated at the grand 
piano in pumps and silk stockings, thundering away at “See the con- 
quering hero comes,” with a due accompaniment of drums and triangles 
worked by the feet. Punctuality was strictly insisted upon—how 
strictly may be best known from the pages of the Cook’s Oracle, which, 
it may be remarked by the way, is not a mere cookery-book, but a 
work which contains a vast quantity of shrewd and humorous obser- 
vation, wit, and sound common-sense. The supercilious critics. of the 
quarterly reviews might sneer as they pleased; the excellent Dr. 
Kitchiner, with all his weaknesses, will probably be remembered by a 
wider public than one composed of the readers of the somewhat mecha- 
nical essays in which he was satirised. Turning now to the Oracle, we 
find a long chapter devoted to the momentous subject of invitations to 
dinner. More than two closely printed octavo pages of this chapter are 
occupied with a dissertation illustrated by examples from ancient and 
modern literature of the important fact that “ Dinner is the only act of 
the day which cannot be put off with Impunity for even Five Minutes” 
(the peculiarities of typography are Dr. Kitchiner’s). Then follow a 
host of instructions, including a recipe for “dinner pills,” or, as the 
Doctor prefers to call them, ‘Preristattic PersvaDErs,” and a number 
of instructions to butler, host, and cook. The first is told that he must 
be sure that “the Cloth be laid in the Parlour and all the paraphernalia 
of the dinner table arranged at least half an hour before dinner-time.” 
The host in turn is to introduce his guests to each other in the interval 
before dinner, “naming them individually in an audible voice, and 
adroitly laying hold of those ties of acquaintanceship or profession which 
may exist between them.” The guests are admonished if they have any 
respect for their host or prefer a well-dressed dinner to one that is spoiled, 
“ instead of coming half an hour after, to take care to make their appear- 
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ance a quarter of an hour before the time appointed.” A couple of 
pages more on the benefits of punctuality follow, and then the good 
Doctor descants upon the custom of grace—not, it may be observed, for 
the first or only time in the course of his voluminous oracles, 

On this subject the “Gentle Elia” has also discoursed in one of the 
subtlest and most playful of his essays, the point of which, delicately 
touched and played with, seems to be that grace before meat is a species 
of impertinence. Dr. Kitchiner seems to be pretty much of Charles 
Lamb’s opinion. When the appointed hour strikes, he urges his gastro- 
philic readers to “ say grace and begin the business of the day.” Nor 
does he desire to listen to long and elaborate musical performances. 
“ That the intricate Old Canon of Von nobis should still continue to ex- 
clude all other Graces has excited my astonishment,” says'he, “ever since 
I first heard it some Thirty years ago, when, thought I, can anything be 
more barbarous than to sing in a Foreign Tongue, of which not one in 
Ten of those who sing and not One ina Hundred of those who hear, 
understand One Word in Ten of? Moreover, to complete this extreme 
Absurdity, the composer has contributed his utmost to involve these 
Latin words in the most elaborate obscurity, by setting them in the form 
of a fugue, which (however pretty it may seem to the eye and ear of a 
subtle contrapuntist), as each singer pronounces a different word, the 
Sense is thereby as confused as Sounds are in a Dutch Concert, where 
each man Sings a different Song! However, this composition is con- 
sidered such an indispensable part of the ceremonial of Public Dinners 
that it has been calculated that the good people of Great Britain do not 
pay less than Ten Tuousanp Pounps a Year for the performance 
of it!” 

This dreadful state of things not merely arouses the wrath of the 
“ Cook’s Oracle,” but induces him to present a musical grace of his own, 
which may certainly boast the merit of brevity, even though it be not 
quite so short as the famous “grace after meat” of the collier, which, 
as will probably be remembered, consisted in wiping the mouth upon 
the wrist, and the ejaculation of the word “ Theer.” Between this per- 
functory phrase and the too elaborate Won nobis, Dr. Kitchiner’s grace 
holds a happy medium, consisting, as it does, in the simple words 
“Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” set to music. As about 
fifteen seconds only need be consumed in this devout expression, it is 
possible that some guests at public banquets may even now wish to see 
Dr. Kitchiner’s modest grace brought into more general use. To the 
hungry diner-out it is no small trial of patience to be kept whilst a 
reverend gentleman in full canonicals intones a grace modelled on the 
Bidding Prayer before a University Sermon. Supplementing these 
remarks of the venerable Doctor come some hints to carvers, interesting 
chiefly as pointing, in the first place, to the ungainly custom of our 
ancestors of introducing soup and fish as one course, with entrées, roast, 
and game as a remove, and in the second as proving that the “Cook's 
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Oracle” was in advance of his time, and was prepared to see the entire 
abolition of the tiresome custom of carving at table. A prevision of the 
sweet simplicity of the diner & la Russe could hardly be expected in 1816, 
but something of the sort was evidently present to the mind of our 
Oracle when he wrote: “ It would save a great deal of time, &c., if poultry, 
especially large turkeys and geese, were sent to table ready cut up; fish 
that is fried should be previously divided into such portions as are fit to 
help at table.” 

Before proceeding to the dinner, however, Dr. Kitchiner gives his 
readers, both cooks and their masters, a little good advice. Masters, for 
example, he recommends to treat their servants with consideration, and 
he enters into an elaborate calculation to show that the absolutely neces- 
sary expenditure of a maid-servant (in which the Oracle includes tea and 
sugar) is at the least 9/7. 8s. per annum; and that, in consequence, it is 
the duty of employers to pay higher wages and to treat their servants 
with greater generosity generally than they were wont to do some sixty 
years ago. For their part servants are treated with much good advice, 
some of which reads rather curiously, though most of it is marked by 
the soundest common-sense. Thus, for example, after somewhat elabo- 
rately describing the physiological phenomena of taste, the ‘ Cook’s 
Oracle” cautions his disciples against wearing out the palate by over- 
much tasting. “A sagacious Cook, instead of idly and wantonly 
wasting the excitability of her palate, on the sensibility of which her 
reputation and fortune depend, when she has ascertained the relative 
strength of the flavour of the various ingredients she employs, will call 
in the Balance and the Measure to do the ordinary business, and endea- 
vour to preserve her Organ of Taste with the utmost care, that it may 
be a faithful oracle to refer to on grand occasions and new compositions.” 
The notion of defining quantities in cookery by weight and measure, 
instead of going upon the old “ rule of thumb—a pinch of this, a handful 
of that, a spoonful of t’other,” Dr. Kitchiner claims as his exclusive 
property, and in one place he is judiciously severe upon an ignorant 
pretender who appropriated the idea, and published a cookery-book 
based upon it ten years after the appearance of the first edition of the 
Cook's Oracle. It is not a little amusing in this connection to reflect 
that Gouffé, whose magnificent book upon cookery appeared in 1865, puts 
forward precisely the same pretension. Dr. Kitchiner has, however, on 
most occasions what the Scotch preacher called “a gude conceit o’ hissel’,” 
and not unfrequently a very odd way of expressing it. Thus at the 
beginning of his Introduction he says of his book that it is “not a 
mere marrowless collection of shreds and patches and cuttings and past- 
ings, but a bond fide register of Practical Facts, accumulated by a perse- 
verance not to be subdued or evaporated by the igniferous terrors of a 
Roasting Fire in the Dog Days—in defiance of the Odoriferous and 
Calefacient repellents of Roasting, Boiling, Frying, and Broiling ;— 
moreover the Author has submitted to a labour no preceding Cookery 
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Book maker, perhaps, ever attempted to encounter, having eaten each 
receipt before he set it down in his book.” The grammar of this won- 
derful sentence may perhaps be open to correction, but the “ Odoriferous 
and COalefacient repellents” of cookery and “the igniferous terrors of a 
Roasting Fire in the Dog Days” are worthy of the inventor of the “ Frap- 
pant and Tintinnabulant appendages” to Drury Lane stage door in the 
Rejected Addresses. His boast of having “eaten his receipts” may 
perhaps be left to take care of itself. 

It may be worth while to consult the “ Oracle” and to note what the 
hierophant has to say concerning a few of what he calls the “ concomi- 
tants” of an English dinner. Oysters, of course, begin the meal. “ Deli- 
cate little creatures!” ejaculates Dr. Kitchiner, “they are as exquisite 
in their own taste as in that of others.” His observations on the eating of 
oysters are eminently characteristic. ‘‘Common people,” he tells us, “ are 
indifferent about the manner of opening Oysters, and the time of eating 
them after they are opened. Nothing, however, is more important in 
the enlightened eyes of the experienced Oyster-eater. Those who wish 
to enjoy this delicious restorative in its utmost perfection must eat it the 
moment it is opened, with its own Gravy in the under-shell ; if not 
Eaten while Absolutely Alive 1ts flavour and spirit are lost. The true 
lover of an Oyster will have some regard for the feelings of his little 
favourite, and will never abandon it to the mercy of a bungling operator, 
but will open it himself, and contrive to detach the fish from the shell so 
dexterously that the Oyster is hardly conscious he has been ejected from 
his Lodging till he feels the teeth of the piscivorous Gourmand tickling 
him to death.” This is almost as attractive a picture as that of Piscator 
in the Complete Angler impaling the worm upon the hook “as if he loved 
him.” The chapters on soup afford one or two curious notes. Amongst 
the recipes, for example, is one for “ Mock Mock Turtle,” which appears 
to be the invention of “ Elizabeth Lister (late Cook to Dr. Kitchiner), 
Bread and Biscuit Baker, No. 6 Saleombe Place, York Terrace, Regent’s 
Park—Goes out to dress dinners on reasonable terms.” Concerning mock 
turtle we are informed that it “is the Bonne Bouche which the ‘ officers of 
the Mouth’ of Old England prepare when they choose to rival ‘les Grands 
Cuisiniers de (sic) France’ in a Ragodt sans Pareil.” The directions 
for making this soup fill altogether about four pages, and embedded 
amongst them comes the following outburst in praise of the dish (the 
italics and the capitals are the Doctor's): “Without its parapher- 
nalia of subtle double Relishes a STARVED TURTLE has not more 
intrinsic sapidity thana FATTED CALF. Friendly Reader, it is really 
neither half so wholesome nor half so toothsome.” Later on he says: 
“This is a delicious Soup within the range of those ‘who eat to live’; 
but if had been composed expressly for those who only ‘ live to eat,’ I do 
not know how it could have been made more agreeable : as itis, the lover 
of good eating ‘ will wish his throat a mile long, and every inch of it 
pala’ 9” : 
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Concerning fish, the only really noticeable direction is a piece of advice 
to the cook not to allow turbot and some other fish to be sent to. the 
table too fresh. It is not until we get amongst the entrées—or, as 
Dr. Kitchiner prefers to call them, the “Made Dishes ”—that anything 
really characteristic is found. The first noticeable point is that the 
majority of these “ Made Dishes” are hashes. The exception is a recipe 
for cooking “Shin of Beef,” for which dish the Oracle claims the attention 
of the “ Rational Epicure,” on the ground of its being “one of those in 
which ‘ Frugality,’ ‘ Nourishment,’ and ‘ Palatableness’ are most happily 
combined—and you get half a Gallon of excellent Broru into the Bar- 
gain.” As a pendant to this whimsical recipe we have one for “ Bubble 
and Squeak” or Fried Beef or Mutton and Cabbage (No. 505) :— 


When, ’midst the Frying-Pan in accents Savage, 
The Beef, so surly, quarrels with the Cabbage. 


_ Db Minor 



























































Dr. Kitchiner is perhaps the first “ Cook’s Oracle” who has set his 
instructions to music, and considering the eccentricities of his musical 
grammar, it may be hoped that he will be the last. It is, of course, 
impossible now to say whether the author of Pendennis had Dr. 
Kitchiner in his mind when he hit upon the exquisitely ludicrous 
character of Mirobolant—that wonderful French cook in Sir Francis 
Clavering’s household, who was wont to seek for inspiration when com- 
posing his menus in the performance of solemn music on the piano—but 
the coincidence is certainly curious. In connection with this combina- 
tion of music and cookery, Dr. Kitchiner tells a curious anecdote in— 
of all places in the world—the queer rambling treatise in two volumes 
which he called the Economy of the Eyes. Mr. Cooke of Drury Lane 
Theatre, a singer and composer whom Dr. Kitchiner styles “the most 
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extraordinary musician of the present age,” possessed the faculty of 
naming every semitone, without a mistake, if a handful of the keys of a 
harpsichord were put down “ so as to produce the most irrelative combi- 
nations.” On one occasion the Doctor played the above remarkable com- 
position over to him, whereupon he “told me at once—‘I think, sir, 
that you have beef in one hand and cabbage in the other.’” 

It should, however, be noted that music is one of the subjects upon 
which the “Cook’s Oracle” is most diffuse, and on which he unquestionably 
spent a good deal of time and labour. Amongst his many publications 
is a tiny duodecimo, published in 1821, and not apparently reprinted, 
which has for title “ Observations on Vocal Music.” The principal ob- 


. ject of this little essay is the enforcement of an idea, the germ of which is 


to be found in the eighteenth Spectator. Addison, whom no one would 
accuse of being a musician, there expatiates on the desirabiliy of wedding 
the music to the words with greater propriety than was then usual. “TJ 
remember,” he says, “an Italian verse that ran thus, word for word: 
‘And turned my rage into pity,’ which the English for rhyme sake 
translated ‘ And into pity turned my rage.’ By this means the soft notes 
that were adapted to pity in the Italian fell upon the word rage in the 
English ; and the angry sounds that were turned to rage in the original 
were made to express pity in the translation. It oftentimes happened, 
likewise, that the finest notes in the air fell upon the most insignificant 
words in the sentence. I have known the word ‘and’ pursued through 
a whole gamut ; have been entertained with many a melodious ‘ the,’ and 
have heard the most beautiful graces, quavers, and divisions bestowed 
upon ‘then,’ ‘for,’ and ‘ from,’ to the eternal honour of our English par- 
ticles.” Dr. Kitchiner does not refer to the earlier writer, but the prin- 
ciple of his little book is certainly to be found in these words. Music is 
in his eyes a vehicle for the conveyance of ideas, and the eighty-one pages 
of this book are given to expounding, in a variety of ways, and with 
abundant illustrations, the theory that “the Art of Singing effectively 
is to Sing every word with the same Accent and Emphasis as you would 
Speak it,” a theory which he contends has been unduly neglected by 
some of the greatest musicians, who have failed to make the musical 
accent correspond with the spoken. “ ‘He shall feed his flock’ and 
‘He was despised’ are examples of equally false emphasis. ‘ Fairest 
Isle’ is one of Purcell’s extraordinary mistakes.” 

This affection for music displays itself in the most unexpected places. 
Amongst the works of Dr. Kitchiner is a Traveller's Oracle, in two 
parts. The first contains estimates of the expenses of travelling on 
foot, on horseback, in stages, in post-chaises, and in private carriages, 
together with “precepts for promoting the pleasures, and hints for pre- 
serving the health of travellers.” The second part comprises “ The 
Horse and Carriage-keeper’s Oracle, rules for purchasing, keeping, and 
jobbing horses and carriages, estimates of expenses occasioned thereby, 
and an easy plan for ascertaining every hackney coach fare. The book 
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itself is not especially remarkable for anything except for having fur- 
nished the celebrated sporting writer “ Nimrod” with a text for his well- 
known article on “The Road” in the Quarterly of 1832. It may be 
noted, by the way, that the only allusion to the text in this article is a 
slight sneer at “the late happily named Dr. Kitchener” (sic), whom 
“Nimrod” describes as Epicuri de grege porcus. It might be thought 
that music was about the last thing to look for in such a book as this, 
but Dr. Kitchiner is not to be prevented from bringing in his favourite 
topic by any fantastic notions of congruity. He introduces no fewer than 
eight musical compositions into the book; the title of which, by the 
way, affords but the faintest idea of its heterogeneous contents. The 
first comes after a dissertation on the Christian duty of observing 
the Sabbath, and is called “A Father’s Advice to his Son.” The “ Cook’s 
Oracle ” is responsible for both words and music in this as in most of the 
pieces contained in this book. The hymn runs— 


Be humble, patient, trust in God, 
Believe what is, is best; 

Walk in the path your Saviour trod, 
Your days will then be blest. 


It is only fair to say that the music is considerably better than the 
words. In another place, @ propos to a piece of advice to his readers con- 
cerning abstinence from religious discussions with strangers, he presents 
them with “An Universal Prayer,” to which the same remark will 
apply. By way of a change from the severity of these devout exercises, 
we are treated, in the course of a particularly stupid story, to settings of 
“ Fill the Goblet again,” and of Herrick’s “ Gather your rosebuds while 
you may,” while the return of the traveller to his native country is cele- 
brated in a patriotic song, “ All hail, Britannia ! Queen of Isles!” Next to 
_ religion, on which the “ Cook’s Oracle ” appears to have felt very strongly, 
though it appears to have exercised little influence on his domestic rela- 
tions, patriotism is, indeed, one of the principal features in his character. 
Thus the song just mentioned is ushered in with the following portentous 
sentence : “‘ When he (the Traveller) considers the arbitrary and tyran- 
nic governments, the slavery and poverty of the lower class of people, the 
pride and ignorance of the opulent, and the superstition and bigotry of 
both, and compares them with the advantages which so eminently dis- 
tinguish his own country, where the climate is temperate, the earth 
fruitful, the government mild, the inhabitants of both sexes intelligent, 
and the women remarkably beautiful, he will then rest contented with 
the happiness he enjoys by having it in his power to spend the remainder 
of his days in Happy Encuanp, and sing with heart and voice ‘ All 
hail,’ &c.” Another illustration of this patriotic temper will be found 
embedded in a collection of amatory and anacreontic songs by this same 
composer. . The sixth number is a “ Grand March composed for and de- 
dicated to the Volunteers of St. Clement Danes,” bearing date 1803, the 
year of the breaking out of the French war. This is followed by two 
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“< British War-songs” similarly dedicated. There is a fine Philistine con- 
tempt for foreigners about Dr. Kitchiner’s words at which it is difficult 
not to smile, in spite of the indubitable patriotism and spirit of the lines. 


Britain’s great and warlike host 
Scorn the puny threats of slaves ; 

Ere the cowards reach your coast 
They shall find their wat’ry graves. 


Atheist Gallia bends her knee 

At a base usurper’s nod: 
Britons, ever bold and free, 

Love their king—adore their God. 
Gallia’s gaunt and rabble rout, 

Famine leads to lawless spoil : 
Britons’ courage, ever stout, 

Centers in their native soil. 
Gallia skulks within her ports— 

Gallia great in threats alone: 
Britain every danger courts, 

Bravely rallies round the throne. 


Amongst the miscellaneous works of Dr. Kitchiner was a House- 
keeper's Oracle—a companion to the Cook's Oracle—which is not un 
amusing reading, inasmuch as it is full of quaint common-sense, and 
affords, besides, an interesting picture of social life in the middle-class 
half a century ago. Amongst the maxims which the Oracle impresses on 
the young housekeeper is one enforcing the prudence of “ dealing with 
tradesmen of fair character and established circumstances.” Another 
concerns the wisdom of “submitting cheerfully to be imposed on in due 
proportion to your circumstances. He who will not be cheated a /ittle,” 
adds the Doctor, “ must be content to be abused a great deal, to be at 
constant variance with his servants, tradesmen, and with every one 
dependent on him”—maxims which will hardly be acceptable to the 
customers of the Civil Service Stores. On dinners and dinner-giving 
Dr. Kitchiner has a chapter or two full of that sound practical wisdom 
which distinguishes the essays of the late Mr. Thackeray on the same 
subjects, the keynote being—“ However plain your dinner, if it is prime, 
plentiful, and properly dressed, it will be as acceptable to friends to 
whom you are acceptable as a profusion of all the expensive Rarities 
which extravagance could have assembled.” It is, however, as a picture 
of manners that the Housekeeper’s Oracle is most interesting. Thus, for 
example, the author dilates at length on the utter folly of those “chil- 
dren of a larger growth” who give dinners at seven or eight o’clock—a 
subject which excites him to almost as great wrath as “your silly, infect- 
ing farrago of Made Dishes and preparations, which are provided to 
pamper satiated Appetite and to feed the eyes of superannuated Epi- 
cures, that overcome the Stomach and paralyse the Digestion of those 
who eat them, and empty the Pockets of those who provide them.” 
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Another of these works has’ a title-page of prodigious length, and is 
devoted to “ The Art of Invigorating and Prolonging Life.” It is dedi. 
cated to the nervous and bilious, and contains essays on Training, 
Reducing Corpulence, on Sleep, Siesta, Clothes, Fire, Air, Exercise, and 
Wine. A little pamphlet is also appended, called “Peptic Precepts,” and 
the whole concludes with an “ Essay on the Pleasure of Making a Will.” 
The leading idea of the book—which is addressed, not to the medical 
profession, but to hypochondriacs and invalids—is common-sense. Thus, 
when the Doctor is discoursing of sleep, he does not advise his readers to 
make themselves miserable by getting up at unearthly hours, or to 
attempt to do without a sufficient amount of natural rest. As for wine, 
the patient is recommended to drink it if he likes, but to refrain from 
taking bad or common wine, and from spoiling what he drinks by icing 
it; but, adds the Doctor, “ our Vinum Britannicum—good home-brewed 
Beer—which has been very deservedly called Liquid Bread, is preferable 
to any other beverage during dinner or supper.” In the matter of medi- 
cine, Dr. Kitchiner was decidedly in advance of his age. His prescrip- 
tions—and this little volume contains a good many of them—are the 
mildest and gentlest that can be imagined, and the advice of the author 
is to take as little of them as possible. Curiously enough, however, 
although the “ Cook’s Oracle” lived by rule, he appears never to have been 
a thoroughly healthy man; and, although he laid down excellent prin- 
ciples for invigorating and prolonging life, he died in his fiftieth year. 
He devoted twenty pages of this book to “The Pleasure of Making a 
Will,” which act he described as the art of dying honourably.. All 
that he says is excellent sense ; but his precepts and his practice appear 
to have been strangely at variance. According to a writer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, “the Doctor’s Will, made about sixteen years 
- since, is as remarkable for its eccentricity as any of the productions of 
the testator, and it is said that another, making some serious altera- 
tions in the disposal of his property, was intended for signature on the 
Wednesday following the night on which he died.” One of his own 
precepts, however, his will fully carried out. He is particularly careful 
to impress upon his readers the duty of remembering “the claims of 
him who, as the law expresses it, has no kindred—who is nullius filius 
—who has no protector but his reputed parent.” Dr. Kitchiner had 
such a son, whom he educated at Cambridge, and to whom he be- 


queathed the bulk of his property. 
F. 
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Cabinet-Making. 
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PARADOXICAL as it may seem, the chief difficulty of Cabinet-making con- 
sists in the fact that half the work is done before you undertake it. The 
Premier knows too well that some persons must be in; and have even 
a right to certain offices. One or two chiefs of the party have virtually 
their choice of portfolios. Then the Premier is tied down by a number 
of precedents, some of which he can indeed break through, but at the 
risk of offending those followers who would have profited by them—to 
say nothing of raising constitutional questions in Parliament and the 
Press. Then there must be a fair division of seats between the members 
of the two Houses; at all events the Commons must have a full moiety 
of places. The Peers may now-a-days be treated with less consideration 
—a century ago the case was exactly reversed. "When Mr. Pitt formed 
his first administration in 1783, it consisted of six peers and one com- 
moner—himself. He had thus no colleague, properly speaking, on the 
Treasury Bench. Dundas, Treasurer of the Navy, was his principal 
lieutenant ; being nearly twice the age of his chief, and having been in 
office before Pitt took his degree at Cambridge. The Cabinet was gradu- 
ally enlarged, but Pitt was by no means solicitous to add to the number 
of members of the Lower House with places in it. Dundas gota seat in 
91; so did William Grenville, who, however, was at the same time 
created a peer. 

That Pitt should undertake a Herculean task was not surprising ; 
but one marvels to think Addington should equally have resolved to be 
sole Minister in the House of Commons. In 1804, Pitt, having failed 
in the attempt to form a coalition Cabinet, constructed a purely Tory 
one, with but a single member of the Lower House in it besides himself. 
With the advent of the Whigs to power in 1806 there came a change 
which marks the beginning of a new era. The First Lord of the Treasury 
was a peer; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Foreign and Colo- 
nial Secretaries, and the First Lord of the Admiralty were all commoners. 

The Tory Ministries which succeeded between 1807 and 1830 made 
no attempt to reverse the new precedent; and it was Mr. Canning 
(credited with having invented the name “ Conservative”) who first 
enunciated the proposition that the First Minister of the Crown should 
always be a member of the House of Commons. 

Canning’s endeavours to form an administration in 1827 illustrate 
some of the difficulties of the task. He wrote to Wellington to ask him 
if he would join the new Cabinet. The Duke replied by one of the few 
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impertinences of which his Grace was ever guilty : ‘Who was to be the 
head of the in-coming Government?” Canning, of course, answered with 
some asperity that he was himself to be its head; and the negotiations 
were at an end. 

Canning’s list of the Ministry comprised himself as First Minister, 
with the post of Foreign Secretary ; but he was assured that the Premier 
must take the Treasury or he would upset all existing arrangements. It 
never seems to have occurred to him to constitute himself at once First 
Lord of the Treasury and Foreign Secretary; though there seems no 
reason why the chief of a Ministry should not hold both those offices, 
even as Mr. Gladstone holds (and many of his predecessors have held 
before him) the double posts of President of the Cabinet and Finance 
Minister. The First Lord of the Treasury has, as such, nothing to do 
with financial affairs, except in so far as he controls every department of 
the Administration. 

Spencer Perceval combined three offices in his own person, viz. those 
of First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. The First Lord, by the way, receives 
5,0007. a year ; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer thesame. If, how- 
ever, the First Lord is also Chancellor, he receives 7,500. per annum. 

The only other double tenure of office by a Premier which has to be 
noted is Lord Beaconsfield’s acceptance of the Privy Seal in 1876. He 
declined to take any additional salary, and gained nothing by the honour 
except the privilege of walking out of a room before dukes who happened 
to enjoy no more exalted office. The Privy Seal, being a peer, ranks 
immediately after the Lord President, that is, before even the Premier 
Duke and Earl Marshal. 

Canning’s dictum as to the natural place of the Prime Minister hardly 
commended itself to the Whigs, or Liberals as they began to be called. 
Lord Grey was a peer, so was Lord Melbourne who succeeded him ; Lord 
John Russell was a commoner during his first Premiership, but a peer 
during his second. The semi-Liberal, if not wholly Liberal, Lord Aber- 
deen was a peer. In 1859 many Liberals wanted to make Lord Gran- 
ville First Minister ; in 1867, when it was thought the Tory Ministry 
might resign, Lord Halifax was much spoken of as possible First Lord of 
the Treasury. And there can be little doubt that a peer, or the heir to 
a peerage, will be the next Liberal Premier. 

Of the great posts for which a new Premier finds already designated 
occupants, the woolsack naturally first suggests itself. If there be an ex- 
Chancellor of the party in the possession of his faculties, he returns to his 
old post, and this for several reasons. For one, the Chancellor must, in 
the nature of things, be an able man, both a good lawyer and a practical 
politician ; and as such not easily to be spared. Again, the Chancellor 
must be a. peer, and it is obviously inexpedient to add to the num- 
ber of the Lords. So that if an ex-Keeper of the Great Seal is both 
willing and able to serve again, he is generally welcome to do so. The 
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single exception of recent years occurred in 1868, when Mr. Disraeli suc- 

ceeded the late Lord Derby in the Premiership, and at the same time 
dismissed the late Lord Chelmsford from the office of Chancellor. It is 
to be noted however that Lord Cairns, appointed to the vacant post, was \ 
already a peer. ae | 
Should there be no ex-Chancellor of the party available, the choice 













































virtually lies between the Attorney-General and one of the Presidents of 

the Law-Courts, In 1859, Lord Campbell, Chief Justice of England, 

was named Chancellor ; and was succeeded at his death (in 1861) by Sir 

Richard Bethell, created Lord Westbury. Lord Westbury was compelled 

to resign by a vote of the House of Commons in 1865, when he was replaced 

by Lord Cranworth, who, though an ex-Liberal Chancellor, was not re- 

offered the post in ’59, partly because he had never been more than half a 

Liberal (having first sat on the Woolsack as a member of the Peelite Cabi- 

net), and partly because Lord Campbell had very strong claims on his 

party, which, in fact, owed him some atonement for their past treatment 

of him. iy 

On their return to power in ’66, the Tories re-appointed Lord Chelms- 7 ) 
ford (the Chancellor of 1858-9). On Mr. Gladstone’s becoming Premier, M 
at the close of ’68, he offered the Great Seal to Sir Roundell Palmer, who 
had been Attorney-General in the late Liberal Administration, but that 
gentleman declined the post as being opposed to the disendowment (he 
had no objection to the disestablishment) of the Irish Church. The 
great prize of the legal profession was accordingly bestowed on Lord Jus- f H 
tice Page Wood, but Sir Roundell’s prior claim was not forgotten, and a 
he became Chancellor on Lord Hatherley’s retirement. iy 

Of the minor legal posts it may be observed that the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral’s claim to succeed the Attorney-General is rarely contested. In 
December ’68, Mr. (now Lord) Coleridge, declined at first to serve under 
Sir Robert Collier, who had been named Attorney-General, on account 
of Sir R. Palmer’s temporary secession from the Liberal ranks. It was 
whispered that Mr. Coleridge had expected to be made Chancellor 
per saltum; for which course there would have been two precedents, | 
though somewhat remote ones in our rapidly moving age. Erskine, in if 
1806, and Brougham in 1830, were raised to the Woolsack without having 
previously served in any intermediate office. However, Mr. Coleridge 
was induced to waive his high pretensions. It should be added that, 
though an Attorney-General is frequently made Chancellor, the tradi- 

’ tions of Westminster Hall allow him no more than a claim to the Chief- 
Justiceship of the Common Pleas, as of right. 

Lawyers, who are more powerful in England than in any other 
country (America perhaps excepted), have never been easy to deal ie 
with by statesmen forming administrations. Lord Grey had scarcely | 
offered the Great Seal to Brougham before he found himself on the verge 
of collision with the latter. The Premier wrote to say that he meant 

to make Lyndhurst (the ex-Chancellor) Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
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Brougham assented, but took care to inform Grey at the same time, that 
the appointment properly lay with the Chancellor. 

Chancellor Thurlow even claimed to be entitled to advise the sove- 
reign as to the bestowal of peerages. Pitt’s comment on the claim was 
to get rid of Thurlow at the earliest possible opportunity ; and no later 
Chancellors have been so bold. 

Another rule of Cabinet-making which has begun to hamper Pre- 
mniers is this. It is thought expedient that the chiefs of the two great 
spending departments, viz., the War Office and the Admiralty, should be 
in the House which votes the Supplies. The rule seems a fair enough 
one in theory: though in the United States neither the Secretary of 
War, nor the Secretary of the Navy, nor any other Cabinet Minister 
is a member of Congress. And it has been reserved for Mr. Glad- 
stone to break through this new clause of our unwritten constitution 
by naming Lord Northbrook First Lord of the Admiralty. Between the 
resignation of the Duke of Somerset in ’66 and the appointment of Lord 
Northbrook in 1880 there were six First Lords, all Commoners, four 
being Conservatives. Lord Beaconsfield has been studious to maintain 
the quasi-privilege of the Lower House in this respect. The Whig Lord 
Russell and the Radical Mr. Gladstone felt themselves entitled to act 
with greater freedom. 

A Secretary of State for War (quite a different personage from the 
“ Secretary-at-War ”) was first created in 1794; and the business of the 
Colonies, which had hitherto been transacted by the Home Department, 
was soon after transferred to the War Office. In 1854 the Colonial and 
War Departments were separated. The “Secretaries of State for War” 
(pure and simple, as the French would say) from that date have been :— 
The Duke of Newcastle, Lord Panmure, Colonel (afterwards General) 
’ Peel, Sidney Herbert, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Earl de Grey, the 
Marquis of Hartington, General Peel again, Sir John Pakington, Mr. 
Cardwell, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Colonel Stanley, Mr. Childers. It will 
be seen that the last seven names in succession are those of commoners. 

Neither the War Office nor the Admiralty is, however, a place of the 
first rank in the Cabinet. The Secretary of State, though his name is 
now jealously placed before that of Commander-in-Chief in the Army 
List, is yet somewhat dependent on that functionary, especially when 
the latter happens to be a Royal Duke. The First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty is theoretically but the chairman of a committee; and can do 
little without the consent of the “Sea Lords.” If he happens to be him- 
self a sailor, the case is different ; but then he hardly ever is, Algernon, 
Duke of Northumberland, who held the office in Lord Derby’s cabinet of 
1852, was the last head of the Admiralty who had been a sailor. There 
have been but three others in the century ; the Duke of Clarence, “ Lord 
High Admiral in Council,” in 1827-8 ; Charles, Lord Barham, an ad- 
miral of some fame, who had the glory of sending Nelson to his last vic- 

tory (1805-6); and Earl St. Vincent (1801-4). The generation which 
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has laughed at the Pinafore may be reminded that civilians have made 
just as good First Lords as sailors. At all events a landsman was at 
the head of the Navy from December 1794 to February 1801—a period 
marked by three glorious victories won by three different commanders 
against fearful odds. No other First Lord has been able to boast of an 
administration distinguished by three such days as those of St. Vincent, 
Camperdown, and the Nile. Lord Spencer’s predecessor had been John, 
Earl of Chatham, an indifferent soldier. Under his rule was achieved 
the memorable triumph of the First of June. Lord Spencer’s successor 
was the hero of St. Vincent afore-mentioned. He in no way distinguished 
himself as First Lord, except by declining to grant a medal for the battle 
of Copenhagen. Jealousy of Nelson was the suspected motive of the re- 
fusal. 


Some other portfolios are still considered the peculiar property of 
Peers; notably those of President of the Council and Lord Privy Seal. 
Still there is nothing in the law or the Constitution to prevent either 
office being held by a commoner; and the former was filled for some 
months by Lord John Russell, long before his elevation to the Peerage. 
The Lord President is, next to the Chancellor, the first lay subject 
in the realm; the Lord Privy Seal ranking immediately after 
him. The relative importance of the posts has considerably changed. 
Under the Stuarts, and even later, the Lord Privy Seal was virtually the 
confidential Minister of the Crown, par excellence ; and the great Mar- 
quis of Halifax, as Privy Seal to William III., was considered First 
Minister. Formal precedence belonged already to the Lord President, but 


he was then simply a stately official endued with a large salary. Now the . 
‘ Lord President discharges the double functions of Minister of Education 


and Minister of Agriculture ; and his duties become more onerous year 
by year. The Lord Privy Seal has nothing left him to do; and the post 
is now assigned either to an aged politician who is unfitted for hard 
work but still competent to advise, or to a young one, not yet entitled 
to the headship of a department, but who is ready to do all the miscella- 
neous work of the Administration, e.g. bring in Bills which other Minis- 
sters are too busy to attend to. The Chancellorship of the Duchy of 
Lancaster is bestowed out of precisely the same considerations. The 
said Chancellor’s work is chiefly legal, and performed by a Vice-Chan- 
cellor. The Chancellor of the Duchy receives 2,000/. a year ; and enjoys 
a considerable amount of Church patronage. Mr. Bright is the first 
Dissenter who has held the office. Lord Dufferin, who occupied it be- 
fore him, described it as the post of maid-of-all-work in the Cabinet. 
Apropos of salaries, the Lord President and Lord Privy Seal each 
receive 2,0007. a year; the Lord Chancellor 10,000/., with a retiring 
pension of 5,000/., even if he should have been only a day in office. Each 
Secretary of State receives 5,000/.; the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
4,5007.; the Postmaster-General 2,500. ; the Presidents of the Board of 
Trade and Local Government Board, each 2,0002. ; the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, between 4,000/. and 5,0007. The Lord- 
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Lieutenant himself has ‘20,0002. a year (besides allowances), and a 
residence,* but has to spend every farthing of it. Some Viceroys of 
Treland in late years are said to have paid yearly as much out of their 
private means as they received from the Treasury. 

A Cabinet Minister is not, as such, entitled to a pension on retiring. 
But there are four pensions, each of 2,000. a year, at the disposal of that 
exalted class of statesmen, if they have held Cabinet office for two (not 
necessarily continuous) years. But before accepting such a pension the ex- 
Minister must make a formal declaration that he cannot keep up the state 
and dignity of his socia] position without it. If he returns to office, his 
pension does not cease, but remains, so to say, in abeyance; not being 
paid till he is out again. The four holders of Cabinet pensions at this 
moment are Lord Beaconsfield, Sir George Grey, Mr. Milner Gibson, and 
Mr. Spencer Walpole ; two Conservatives and two Liberals. 

Of the Secretaries of State, the Foreign is generally in the House of 
Lords; the Home in the Commons. Both offices date from 1782, when 
the old division of Secretaries for the “ Northern” and “ Southern ” 
departments was abolished. The first Foreign Secretary was Fox ; and 
only one in the list—Canning—is not a peer or the son of a peer. There 
is no rule which prescribes that the Minister for Foreign Affairs should 
be a member of the Upper House; but it is usual to select a person of 
“ noble ” birth for the office, as foreign powers (notably the Republic of 
the United States) prefer to deal with grands seigneurs. Lord Palmer- 
ston, Lord John Russell, and Lord Derby all held the seals of Foreign 
Secretary while members of the House of Commons; but then they were 
representatives of the oldest patrician houses in thecountry. The Home 
Secretary has been continuously in the House of Commons since 1841 ; 
the last peer who held the office was the first Marquis of Normanby of 
’ the present creation (1839-41). This was in the Whig Ministry pre- 
sided over by Lord Melbourne. The work of this Secretary is enormous ; 
and it is considered advisable that he should have some knowledge of 
law in addition to the ordinary accomplishments required of a Minister. 
Since 1846 only barristers have been appointed to the Home Office. Sir 
Richard Cross is the author of a weighty treatise on the practice of Quarter 
Sessions. Sir William Harcourt is one of the first living authorities on 
international law. It must be remembered that the Lord Chancellor 
and the Home Secretary divide between them the duties which in most 
other countries are assigned to a single official, bearing the style of 
“Minister of Justice.” It is on the Home Secretary that rests one .of 
the most solemn of all responsibilities, that of advising the Queen as to 
whether a sentence of death passed by a court of justice on one of her 
subjects shall be carried out. The constitutional practice is, curiously 
enough, to take the opinion of the judge who pronounced the sentence. 
The Queen thus follows the counsel of a man who is counselled by the 
author of the act which is under examination. Briefly, the appeal in crimi- 
nal cases lies from the judge to himself, and is thus almost an absurdity. 
Thereis no law, written or unwritten, as to the tenure of the Indian 
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and Colonial portfolios. The, power of the one and the other is more 

limited than the public imagines. The Indian Secretary is indeed the 

superior of the Viceroy ; every new telegraph line between London and 

| Calcutta must necessarily facilitate the transfer of the seat of authority 
from the capital of India to the capital of England. But the Secretary of 
State is assisted by a council of fifteen old Anglo-Indian officials ; whose 
authority he may override, but at his peril. And few resolutions are 
taken in Downing Street on Indian affairs without their having been 
previously sanctioned by that other Cabinet which meets at the Indian 
Office. The Vice-President of the Indian Council at this moment is Sir 
Henry Rawlinson ; and there are five other distinguished military men 
on the list. For which one may be thankful. 

The Colonial Secretary’s power entirely depends-on the prestige of 
his office. Canada, Australia, and the Cape are self:governed ; and the 
Secretary of State’s functions are limited to the giving of advice and the 
nomination of governors who must act according to the wishes of the 
local parliament. But the great proconsulships are rather in the gift of 
the Premier than the Minister for the Colonies. It was Lord Beacons- 
field who named Lord Lorne, Lord Augustus Loftus, and Sir Bartle 
Frere to their respective vice-royalties or dependencies. Over the “Crown 
Colonies” (i.e. those despotically governed), the Secretary of State has, 
of course, boundless authority. A recent Secretary landed one day at 
Heligoland from a common steamer and abolished the constitution of 
that interesting country. The liberties of the Heligolanders were 
forfeited because they could devise no better use for them than to encou- 
rage a gambling-house which threatened to rival the Monaco establish- 
ment in evil celebrity. Of course the advising (or if the term be preferred, 
the scolding) power of the Colonial Minister must not be undervalued. 
We English of the old country sometimes forget the veneration with 
which the English of our daughter-lands regard us. The Prime Minister 
of the greatest colony will listen very respectfully to any representations 
made by the home government, and should he refuse to act on them, his 
language will yet be that of a loyal subject addressing a sovereign whom 
he not only reveres but loves. 

Perhaps the most painful part of a Premier’s task in forming a new 
Cabinet is how to deal with the last statesman of the party who held the 

supreme office, should he be living. Melbourne offered Grey the Privy 
Seal in 1834, and was nearly kicked out of the house for his pains. Peel 
had no difficulties with Wellington, who, of his own initiative, surren- 
dered the first place to his younger colleague. Melbourne was quietly 
overlooked in ’46, when Lord John stepped into his place. Lord John’s 
turn came in ’68, when Mr. Gladstone gently but earnestly elbowed him 
out. Lord John, with some wit and not less assurance, described this 
ejection from the front door as an honourable retreat on his part. Un- 
fortunately he spoilt the effect by publishing an elaborately studied snarl 
at his supplanter some years later. 
You must be a Cesar to fall with dignity. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
To ABSENT FRIENDSs ! 





EXT morning, however, 
every one perceived an 
extraordinary change in 
the appearance and 
manner of the girl. 
Mary Avon had come 
back to us again, with 
all the light and life of 
her face, and the con- 
tented gentleness of the 
soft black eyes. What 
had wrought the trans- 
formation ? Certain con- 
fidential assurances in 
the silence of the night 
that Angus Sutherland, 
so far from not forgiving 
her, had insisted that she 
was not to blame at all. 
Or the natural reaction 
after a long strain, of 

anxiety? Or merely the welcome fresh breeze of the morning, with the 
cheerful, wooded shores, and the white houses shining in the sunlight ? 
Anyhow there was quite a new expression in her face ; and we heard the 
low, sweet laugh again. It is true that, once or twice, as she walked up 
and down the deck with the Laird, her eyes grew pensive as she looked 
away along the hills on the southern shores of the loch. That was the 
direction in which Angus had left in the morning. And these hills 
were somewhat overcast ; it seemed to be raining inland. 

Moreover, there was something else to make our breakfast party a 
glad one. The two men who had rowed our young Doctor across the 
loch at break of day had had the curiosity to pierce inland as far as the 
village of Clachan ; and the scouts had brought back the most glowing 
eccounts of the Promised Land which they had discovered. They had 
penetrated a fertile and deeply-wooded valley; and they had at length 
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come upon a centre of the highest civilisation, There was a post office. 
There was a telegraph office. There was a church, the clock of which 
struck the hours. ; 

“Just fancy that!” exclaimed our hostess. “A clock that strikes 
the hours !—and a telegraph office! We might send a telegram to ask 
whether the country has been invaded anywhere, or whether the Prime 
Minister has committed suicide.” 

“TI would like to hear about the steam fire-engine,” said the Laird, 
almost to himself. 

“ However, breeze or no breeze, seals or no seals,” she says, with de- 
cision, “we must stay over a day here, to have. the yacht thoroughly 
provisioned. We cannot go on skating on the edge of tinned meats. 
We must have a plentiful supply of fresh vegetables, and frésh milk, and 
eggs and butter ; and then two or three joints are always so serviceable 
—cold, I mean, for luncheon ; and if Fred cannot get any game, at least 
he must get us some fowls. What do you say, Mary? Shall we walk 
over to this place, and clear the way for Fred ?” 

“Oh, no!” says the other, lightly; “you and I are going with the 
seal shooters. They never get near anything ; so we cannot be in the 
way. I assure you, sir, we shall be as quiet as mice,” she adds, address- 
ing the Laird. 

* Ye will come with us, and ye will speak just as much as ye please,” 
said the Laird, dogmatically. ‘“ What signifies a seal? The crayture is 
good for nothing! And the idea of you two going away by yourselves 
into the country! No—no; come away and get ready, Howard. If ye 
cannot shoot a seal with the two leddies in the boat, ye will never do it 
without. And the sea breezes, Miss Mary,” he added, with an approving 
air, “are better for ye than the land breezes. Oh, aye; ye are looking 
just fine this morning.” 

A short time thereafter he was on deck, looking around him at the 
pleasant trees and the blue waters, when Miss Avon joined him, fully 
equipped for the expedition; and just at this moment they began to 
hear a sound of music in the stillness of the morning air. And then 
they perceived a rude old rowing-boat, pulled by a small boy of twelve 
or so, coming nearer and nearer; while another small boy of about the 
same age was peacefully reclining in the stern, his head thrown back so 
that it met the full glare of the morning sun, while he played vigorously 
but rather inaccurately “ The Campbells are coming” on a tin whistle. 

“Look at that !” said the Laird, with delight; “is not that perfect 
happiness? Look at his pride and laziness—having another boy to pull 
him about, while he shows off on the penny whistle. Dear me, I wish I 
was that young rascal!” 

“ He seems happy enough,” she said, with a sigh. 

“That is because he does not know it,” remarked the Laird, pro- 
foundly. “ If you proved to him that he was happy, it would immediately 
vanish,” 
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You cannot be consciously happy; but you may be consciously 
unhappy—that is rather hard,” said she, absently. 

However, these two philosophers were withdrawn from this occult 
point by a summons from the Youth, who had already got the rifles and 
cartridges into the bow of the gig. And, indeed, as we rowed away 
from the yacht, in the direction of the rocks at the mouth of the loch, 
Miss Avon seemed determined to prove that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, she was happy enough. She would not even allow that 
Angus Sutherland could have felt any pang of regret at leaving the 
White Dove and his friends. 

“Poor chap!” said the Laird, with some compassion, as he turned 
his head and looked away towards those gloomy hills ; “it must have 
been a lonesome journey for him this morning. And he so fond of 
sailing, too ; I’m thinking when he saw what a nice breeze there was, he 
was rather sorry to go away. I should not wonder if it was wi’ a heavy 
heart that he went on board the steamer.” 

* Oh, no, sir! why should you think that?” said Mary Avon, quickly 
and anxiously. “If Dr. Sutherland had nothing to consider but yacht- 
ing, he might have been sorry to go away. But think what lies before 
him ; think what calls him! Look at the position he has won for him- 
self already, and what is expected of him! and you would have him 
throw away his splendid opportunities in yachting? There is not a 
University in Europe where he is not known; there is not a man of 
science in Europe who does not expect great things of him ; and—and 
—how proud his father must be of him !” 

She spoke eagerly and almost breathlessly ; there was a pink flush 
in her cheek, but it was not from shamefacedness. She seemed des- 
perately anxious to convince the Laird that our Doctor ought to have 
left the yacht, and must have left the yacht, and could not do anything 
else but leave the yacht. Meanwhile, her friend and hostess regarded 
her curiously. 

“ A man with such capacities as he has,” continued the girl, warmly, 
“ with such a great future before him, owes it to himself that he should not 
give way to mere sentiment. The world could not get on at all if 
people—I mean if the great people, from whom we expect much—were 
always to be consulting their feelings. Perhaps he was sorry to leave 
the yacht. He does like sailing; and—and I think he liked to be among 
friends. But what is that when he knows there is work in the world 
- for him to do? If he was sorry at leaving the yacht, you may depend 
on it that that had passed away before he stepped on board the steamer. 
For what was that trifling sentiment compared with the consciousness 
that he had acted rightly?” 

Something about the precision of these’ phrases—for the girl, but 
rarely gave way to such a fit of earnest talking—seemed to suggest to 
the silent person who was watching her, that this was not the first time 
the girl had thought of these things. 
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« Tdle people,” said this youthful controversialist, “can afford to 


-indulge in sentiment ; but not those who have to do great things in the 


world. And it is not as if—Dr. Sutherland”—she always faltered the 
least bit just before pronouncing the name—“ were only working for 
his own fame or his own wealth. It is for the good of mankind that he 
is working ; and if he has to make this or that sacrifice, he knows that 
he is doing right. What other reward does a man need to have?” . 

“T am thinking of the poor old man in Banffshire,” said her friend 
to her, thoughtfully. “If Angus goes away to Italy for some years, 
they may not see each other again.” 

At this the girl turned strangely pale, and remained silent; but she 
was unnoticed, for at this moment all attention was attracted towards 
the seals. 

There they were, no doubt, and in large numbers. We could see the 
occasionally moving forms, scarcely distinguishable‘from the brown sea- 
weed, on the long projecting points of the low rocks; while here and 
there one of the animals could be made out, poising himself in a semi- 
circle—head and tail in the air—like the letter O with the upper 
four-fifths cut off. But-the problem was, how to get anywhere within 
shot. The rocks, or small islands, had no doubt certain eminences in 
the middle; but they were low and shallow all round. Obviously it 
was no use bearing straight down on them from our present position ; 
so it was resolved to give them a wide berth, to pull away from the 
islands altogether, and then approach them from the south, if haply there 
might in this wise be some possibility of shelter. It was observed that 
Queen Titania, during these whispered and eager consultations, smiled 
gravely and was silent. She had been in the Highlands before. 

Seals are foolish animals. We were half a mile away from them; 
and we were going still farther away. The rocking of the water made 
it impossible for us to try a haphazard shot, even if we had had a rifle 
that would have carried anything like 800 yards with precision. There 
was not the least reason for their being alarmed. But all the same, as 
we silently and slowly paddled away from them—actually away from 
them—the huge bodies one by one flopped and waddled, and dropped 
into the water with a splash. In about a minute or so there was 
not a seal visible through our best binoculars. And Queen Titania 
calmly smiled. 

But, as everybody knows, there are two sides to an island, as to 
everything else. So we boldly bore down on the shores nearest us, and 
resolved, on getting near, on a cautious and silent landing. After many 
a trial we found a creek where the stern of the gig could be backed into 
fairly deep water, along a ledge of rock, and then two of us got out. 
The ladies produced their knitting materials. 

With much painful stooping and crawling, we at length reached the 
middle ridge, and there laid down our rifles to have a preliminary peep 
round. That stealthy glance revealed the fact that, on the other side 
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also, the seals had been alarmed and had left the rocks; but still they 
were not far away. We could see here and there a black and glistening 
head moving among the lapping waters. Of course it would have been 
madness to have risked our all on a random shot at sea. Hit or miss, 
the chances were about equal we should not get the seal; so we quietly 
retired again behind the ridge, and sate down. We could see the gig 
and its occupants. It seemed to one of us at least that Queen Titania 
was still amused. 

A dead silence: while we idly regard the washed-up stores of sea 
shells around us, and patiently await the return of the seals to the rocks, 
Then a sudden noise that makes one’s heart jump : a couple of terns have 
discovered us, and the irate birds go wheeling and shrieking overhead 
with screams that would have aroused the Sleeping Beauty and all her 
household. In their fright and wrath they come nearer and nearer ; at 
times they remain motionless overhead ; but ever continues the shrill and 
piercing shriek. The face of the Youth isawful to see. Again and again 
he puts up his rifle; and there is no doubt that, if he were to fire, he 
might accomplish that feat which is more frequently heard of in novels 
than elsewhere—shooting a bird on the wing with a rifle. But then he 
is loth to throw away his last chance. With a gesture of despair, he 
lowers his weapon, and glances towards the gig. Queen Titania has 
caught his eye, and he hers. She is laughing. 

At length we venture to hazard everything. Furtively each rifle is 
protruded over the ledge of rock ; and furtively each head creeps up by 
the stock, the hand on the trigger-guard. The caution is unnecessary. 
There is not a sign of any living thing all around the shores. Even the 
two sea-swallows, alarmed by our moving, have wheeled away into the 
distance ; we are left in undisturbed possession of the island. Then the 
Youth clambers up to the top of the rocks and looks around. A skart, 
perched on a far ledge, immediately takes flight—striking the water with 
his heavy wings before he can get well on his way: thereafter a dead 
silence. 

“Tt was the tern that did that,” says the Youth, moodily, as we 
return to the gig. ‘“ The seals must have known well enough.” 

“ They generally do contrive to know somehow,” is the answer of 
one who is not much disappointed, and who is still less surprised. 

But this wicked woman all a-laughing, when we return to the gig! 

‘“‘ Come, children,” says she, “ we shall barely be back in time for 


lunch ; and we shall be all the longer that Angus is not here to sing his 


‘ Ho, ro, clansmen!’ But the quicker the sooner, as the Highlandman 
said. Jump in!” 
“ Tt was all owing to those sea-swallows,” remarks the Youth, gloomily. 
“Never mind,” says she, with great equanimity. “ Mary and I 
knew you would not shoot anything, or we should not havecome. Let 
us hasten back to see what Fred has shot for us, with his silver six- 
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And so we tumble into the gig; and push away, and have a long 
swinging pull back to the White Dove. 

There is still some measure of justice meted out upon the earth. The 
face of this fiend who has been‘laughing at us all the morning becomes 
a trifle more anxious when she draws near the yacht. For there is 
Master Fred idling up at the bow, instead of being below looking after 
the vast stores he has got on board ; and moreover as we draw near, and 
as he comes along to the gangway, any one can perceive that our good 
Frederick d’or is not ina facetious frame of mind. 

‘Well, Fred, have you got a good supply at last?” she cries, taking 
hold of the rope, and putting her foot on the step. 

Fred mumbles something in reply. 

“What have you got?” she says, when she is on deck. “ Any 
game?” ° 

“No, mem.” 

“Oh, never mind ; the fowls will do very well.” 

Fred is rather silent, until he explains that he could not get any 
fowls. 

“No fowls? What butcher’s meat, then?” says she, somewhat in- 
dignantly. ' 

“None.” 

“None? Nothing?” says she; and a low titter begins to prevail 
among the assembled crowd. “ Have you not got a joint of any sort ?” 

Fred is almost unwilling to confess—he is ashamed, angry, discon- 
certed. At last he blurts out— 

_ “T could get nothing at all, mem, but fower loaves.” 

At this there was a roar of laughter. What had become of all her 
fresh milk, and butter, and eggs; her mutton, and fowls, and cutlets ; 
her grouse, and snipe, and hares? We did not care for our privation ; 
we only rejoiced in her discomfiture. 

“That is just like a Scotch village,” says she, savagely ; “ spending 
all its money on a church bell, and not able to keep a decent shop open ! 
Do you mean to say you could not get a carrot, or a cabbage, or a penny- 
worth of milk ?” 

“No, mem.” 

“John,” she says, in a domineering way, “why don’t you get the 
sails up? What is the use of staying in a place like this?” 

John comes forward timidly, and stroking his great beard : he half 
believes in these furious rages of hers. 

“Oh, yes, mem, if ye please, mem, I will get the sail set-—but—but 
the tide will be turning soon, mem, and the wind, she will be against us 
as soon as we get out of the loch ; and it will be a long, long time before 
we get to Crinan. I not well aquent with this place, mem : if we were 
up in our own part of the Highlands, do you think the people would let 
the White Dove be so long without the fresh cabbage and the milk? 
No; I not think that, mem.” 

36—2 
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“But we are not in our own part of the Highlands,” says she, queru- 
lously ; “and do you think we are going to starve} However, I sup- 
pose Fred can give us a biscuit. Let us go below.” 

Our lunch was, in truth, simple enough ; but perhaps it was this 
indirect appeal to Fred that determined that worthy to surprise us at 
dinner that evening. First of all, after we had returned from another 
ineffectual seal hunt, we found he had decorated the dinner-table in an 
elaborate manner. There was a clean cloth, shining with the starch in 
it. There was a great dish of scarlet rowans in the middle of the table; 
and the rowans had a border of white heather—gathered at Loch-na- 
Chill: the rowans were for lovely colour, the heather was for luck. 
Then, not content with that, he had put all our available silver on the 
table, including the candlesticks and the snuffer tray, though the sun had 
not yet sunk behind the Jura hills. But the banquet defies description. The 
vast basin of steaming kidney soup, the boiled lithe, the fried mackerel, 
the round of tongue, the corned beef, the tomatoes, the pickles, the sar- 
dines, the convolutions of pudding and apricot jam: what Fishmonger or 
Drysalter or Gunmaker could have wanted more? Nor was there any 
Apemantus at the feast; there was the smiling and benign countenance 
of the Laird, who again and again made facetious remarks about the 
kirk bell of Clachan. Then he said more formally— 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I am going to ask ye to drink a toast.” 

“Oh, uncle!” said the Youth, deprecatingly ; “ we are not at a com- 
missioners’ meeting at Strathgovan.” 

“ And I will thank ye to fill your glasses,” said the Laird, taking no 
heed of Young England and his modern want of manners. “TI have to 
ask ye, ladies and gentlemen, to drink the health of one who is an old 
and valued friend of some of us, who is admired and respected by us all. 
It would ill become us, now that he has been separated from us but 
by a day, that we should forget him in his absence. We have come in 
close contact with him ; we have seen his fine qualities of temper and 
character ; and I am sure no one present will contradict me when I say 
that, great as are his abeelities, they are not more remarkable than his 
modesty, and his good humour, and his simple, plain, frank ways. With 
a man of less solid judgment, I might be afraid of certain dangerous 
tendencies of these times; but our friend has a Scotch head on his 
shoulders ; he may be dazzled by their newfangled speculations, but not 
convinced—not convinced. It is a rare thing—I will say it, though I 
am but a recent acquaintance, and do not know him as well as some now 
at this hospitable board—to find such powers of intellect united with such 
a quiet and unassuming manliness. Ladies and gentlemen, I give ye the 
health of Dr. Angus Sutherland. We regret that he has gone from us; 
but we know that duty calls, and we honour the man who stands to his 
guns. It may be that we may see him in these waters once more ; it may 
be that we may not; but whatever may be in store for him or for us, we 
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know he will be worthy of the hopes we build on him, and we drink his 
health now in his absence, and wish him God-speed !” 

“ Hear! hear!” cried the Youth, who was greatly amused by this 
burst of old-fashioned eloquence. But Mary Avon sate white and 
trembling, and quite forgot to put the glass to her lips. It was her 
hostess who spoke next, with a laugh. 

“T think, sir,” said she, “I might give you a hint. Ify you were to 
go up on deck and ask the men whether they would like to drink 
Angus’s health, I don’t think they would refuse.” 

“Tt is a most capital suggestion,” said the Laird, rising to take 
down his wide-awake. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
SusPICcIONSs. 


Tr was handsomely done on the part of the Laird to pay that tribute to 
his vanquished and departed enemy. But next morning, as we were 
getting under weigh, he got a chance of speaking to his hostess alone ; 


and he could not quite forego a little bit of boasting over his superior 


astuteness and prescience. 

“What did I say, ma'am,” he asked, with a confident chuckle, 
‘“‘when ye made a communication to me on the subject of our friend 
who has just left us? Did I not offer to make ye a wager, though 
I am but little of a gambler? A gold ring, a sixpence, and a silver 
thimble: did I not offer to wager ye these three articles that your 
guesses were not quite correct? And what has become of Dr. Suther- 
land now?” 

His hostess is not in this gay humour. She answers with a touch of 
reserve— 

“If I made any mistake, it was about Mary. And I had no right 
to suspect anything, for she never took me into her confidence ; and I 
do not approve of elderly people prying into the affairs of young 

le.” 
wee Pry ?” says the Laird, loftily and graciously. “No, no; no prying. 
But judgment?—is there any harm in one keeping one’s eyes open? 
And did not I tell ye, ma’am, to be of good heart—that everything 
would go properly and smoothly ?” 

“ And has it?” she says, sharply, and looking up with a glance of 
indignation. 

The Laird, however, is so wrapped up in his own thoughts that he 
does not notice this protest. 

“ She is a fine lass, that,” he says, with decision. “ Did ye ever hear 
a young girl speak such clear common sense as she spoke yesterday, 
about that very Doctor? There is no affected sentiment—there is 
nothing of your Clarinda and Philander noavel-writing—about that 
lass; did ye ever hear such good, sound, clear common sense }” 
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“T heard her,” says his hostess, shortly. 

By this time we had weighed anchor, and the White Dove was slowly 
sailing down the loch, before a light northerly breeze. Then Mary 
Avon came on deck, followed by the attentive Youth. And while 
everybody on board was eagerly noticing things ahead—the seals on the 
rocks at the mouth of the loch, the windy grey sea beyond, and the blue 
mountains of Jura—Mary Avon alone looked backward, to the low lines 
of hills we were leaving. She sate silent and apart. 

The Laird stepped over to her. 

“We have just been talking about the Doctor,” says he, cheerfully. - 
“ And we were saying there was plenty of good common sense in what 
ye said yesterday about his duties and his prospects. Oh, aye! But 
then, ye ken, Miss Mary, even the busiest and the wisest of men must 
have their holiday at times; and I have just been thinking that, if we 
can get Dr. Sutherland to come with us next year, we will, maybe, sur- 
prise him by what ye can do wi’ a steam yacht. Why, during the 
time we have been lying here, we might have run across to Ireland and 
back in a steam yacht! It is true there would be less enjoyment for 
him in the sailing ; but still there are compensations.” 

His hostess has overheard all this. She says, in her gentle way, but 
with a cold and cruel clearness— 

“You know, sir, that is quite impossible. Angus will not be in 
Scotland for many a day to come.” 

The girl’s face is hidden ; apparently she is still gazing back on those 
slowly receding hills. 

“Toots! toots!” says the Laird, briskly. “The lad is not a fool. 
He will make an occasion if he considers it desirable: there is no com- 
pulsion that’ he must remain in Eetaly. I think I would even lay a 
wager that we will have just the same party, and the Doctor included, 
on that steam yacht next year, and in this very place: is it a wager, 
ma’am ?” 

“Tam afraid you must leave us out,” she remarks, “ at all events. - 
And as for Angus Sutherland, I shall be surprised if ever he sees West 
Loch Tarbert again.” 

Why had not Mary Avon spoken? The Laird went a step nearer 
her, and put his hand gently on her shoulder. 

“Well, Miss Mary,” said he; “what are we to do to show these 
people their folly and wickedness—eh? I think I will leave it to you.” 

“ Oh, no, sir!” This, or something like this, she was understood to 
say, in a low voice; but at the same moment she rose quickly, crossed 
the deck, put a trembling hand on the companion way, and went below. 
Just as she disappeared, she could not quite conceal her face; and there 
was a look on it that startled the Laird. Had the girl been stealthily 
crying all the time she had been looking back at those distant hills ? 

The Laird was greatly disturbed. He said nothing, for he would not 
have it understood that anything had happened ; but any one could see 
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by his preoccupied manner that he was seriously troubled. He had 
directed a quick, sharp glance of surprise and inquiry at his hostess ; but 
just then she was stepping aside to get out of the way of Captain John. 
The Laird sate down by himself, and remained in a profound silence. 
He seemed to pay no attention to what was going on. 

But there was brisk work enough all over the yacht. For now we 
had got clear of the long promontory and its islands ; and out here in 
the open there was a pretty heavy sea running, while the wind began to 
freshen up a bit. There was a squally look about the sea and sky; it 
was considered prudent to lower the topsail. Now and again there was 
a heavy shock at the bows, and then a dipping of heads to dodge the 
flying shreds of spray. In the midst of all this Miss Avon appeared again. 

“T thought we should catch it,” said she, in the blithest of tones ; 
and she addressed herself particularly to the Laird. “ And it is better 
to be prepared. But, oh dear me! what a nuisance a waterproof is!” 

And indeed the wind was blowing that hooded and caped garment 
all about her head, so that her dark hair was becoming considerably 
dishevelled. The Youth came to her assistance; put a cushion and a 
shawl for her just beside her hostess, under the lee of the weather 
bulwarks ; then she snugly ensconced herself there, and seemed to be very 
merry and happy indeed. 

“Don’t you often wish you were a fish, when the weather is wet ?” 
she says, gaily, to her friend; “so that you might be perfectly’ indif- 
ferent?” And here she cries “Oh!” again, because a drop or two of 
spray has come flying past the keel of the gig and just caught her on the 
crown of her waterproof. 

Nothing can exceed her talk, her laughter, her cheerfulness. She 
nestles close to her friend ; she is like a spoiled child; she makes fun of 
the Youth’s attempts to steer. And the Laird is regarding her with a 


grave wonder—perhaps with some dark suspicion-—when she lightly 


addresses herself to him again :— 

“ But what about that strong man, sir? You were going to tell us 
the story yesterday, when you were interrupted.” 

It was a cunning device. How could a professed story-teller refuse 
to rise to the bait? The watchfulness disappeared from the face of the 
Laird : in its place a sort of anticipatory laughter began to shine. 

“ But it was Tom Galbraith heard of that man,” said he, in a depre- 
cating way. “Did I not tell ye? Oh, aye! it was Tom Galbraith 
heard of him when he was in Ross-shire; and it was he told me of the 
wonderful things that man could do, according to the natives. Did not 


I tell ye of his rolling an enormous stone up a hill, and of the stone 


being split into nine pieces; yet not any one man could roll up one of 
the nine pieces? But I was going to tell ye of his being in Prince’s 
Street, Edinburgh ; and a coach and four was coming whirling along ; 
the horses had run away, and no one could stop them. M‘Kinlay was 
walking along the street, when the people called to him to look out, for 
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the four horses were running mad; but the Ross-shire Samson was not 
afraid. No, no——” : 

Here a wisp of spray somewhat disconcerted the Laird; but only for 
&@ moment. He wiped the salt water from the side of his neck, and con- 
tinued, with suppressed laughter bubbling up in his eyes. 

“The man that told Tom Galbraith,” said he, “was a- solemn 
believer, and spoke with reverence. ‘M‘Kinlay,’ says he, ‘he will turn 
to the street, and he will grab at the four horses and the coach, and he 
will took them up in his two hands—shist like a mice.’” 

“ Shist like a mice.” The Laird preserved a stern silence. The 
humour of this story was so desperately occult that he would leave the 
coarse applause to us. Only there was an odd light in his eyes; and we 
knew that it was all he could do to prevent his bursting out into a roar 
of laughter. But Mary Avon laughed—until John of Skye, who had 
not heard a word, grinned out of pure sympathy. 

“‘ He must have been the man,” said Miss Avon, diffidently—for she 
did not like to encroach on the Laird’s province—“ whom Captain John 
told me about, who could drink whisky so strong that a drop of it would 
burn a white mark on a tarred rope.” 

But the Laird was not jealous. 

“Very good—very good !” he cried, with extreme delight. ‘“ Excel- 
lent—a real good one! ‘Deed I'll tell that to Tom Galbraith !” 

And the high spirits and the facetiousness of these two children con- 
tinued through lunch. That was rather a wild meal, considering that 
we were still sawing across the boisterous Sound of Jura, in the teeth of 
a fresh northerly breeze. However, nothing could exceed the devotion 
of the Youth, who got scarcely any luncheon at all in his efforts to con- 
trol the antics of pickle jars and to bolster up bottles. Then when 
everything was secure, there would be an ominous call overhead, “ Stand 
by forrard, boys!” followed by a period of frantic revolution and panic.. 

“Yes,” continued the Laird, when we got on deck again ; “ a sense of 
humour is a great power in human affairs. A man in public life with- 
out it is like a ship without a helm: he is sure to go and do something 
redeeclous that a smaller man would have avoided altogether. Aye, my 
father’s sense of humour was often said by people to be quite extra- 
ordinar’—quite extraordinar’. I make no pretensions that way 
maself.” 

Here the Laird waved his hand, as if to deprecate any courteous 
protest. 

“No, no; I have no pretensions that way; but sometimes a bit joke 
comes in verra well when ye are dealing with solemn and pretentious 
asses. There is one man in Strathgovan——” 

But here the Laird’s contempt of this dull person could not find vent 
in words. He put up both hands, palm outwards, and shook them, and 


shrugged his shoulders. 
“A most desperately stupid ass, and as loquacious as a parrot. I 
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mind fine when I was giving my earnest attention to the subject of our 
police system. I may tell ye, ma'am, that our burgh stretches over 
about a mile each way, and that it has a population of over 8,000 souls, 
with a vast quantity of valuable property. And up till that time we 
had but two policemen on duty at the same time during the night. It 
was my opeenion that that number was quite inahdequate ; and I stated 
my opeenion at a meeting of the Commissioners convened for that pur- 
pose. Well, would ye believe it, this meddlesome body, Johnny 
Guthrie, got up on his legs and preached and preached away; and all 
that he had to tell us was that we could not add to the number of 
police without the consent of the Commissioners of Supply and the Home 
Secretary. Bless me! what bairn is there but knows that? I'll be 
bound Miss Mary there, though she comes from England, would know as 
much about public affairs as that ?” 

“T—I am afraid not, sir,” said she. 

“No matter—no matter. Live and learn. When ye come to 
Strathgovan, we'll begin and teach ye. However, as I was sayin’, this 
bletherin’ poor crayture went on and on, and it was all about the one 
point, until I got up and, ‘Mr. Provost,’ says I, ‘there are some human 
beings it would be idle to answer. Their loquacity is a sort of function ; 
they perspire through their tongue—-like a doag.’ Ye should have seen 
Johnny Guthrie's face after that!” 

. And here the Laird laughed and laughed again at Johnny Guthrie’s 
discomfiture. 

“ But he was a poor bletherin’ crayture,” he continued, with a kind 
of compassion. “ Provideice made him what he is: but sometimes I 
think Johnny tries to make himself even more rideeklous than Provi- 
dence could fairly and honestly have intended. He attacked me most 
bitterly becausé I got a committee appointed to represent to the Post- 
master that we should have a later delivery at night. He attacked me 
most bitterly ; and yet I think it was one of the greatest reforms ever 
introduced into our Burgh.” 

“Oh, indeed, sir?” says his hostess, with earnest attention. 

“Yes, indeed. The Postmaster is a most civil, worthy, and respect- 
able man, though it was a sore blow to him when his daughter took to 
going to the Episcopal Church in Glasgow. However, with his assistance 
we now get the letters that used to be delivered in the forenoon delivered 
late the night before ; and we have a mail made up at 10 p.m., which is 


, a great convenience. And that man Johnny Guthrie gabbling away as 


if the French Revolution were coming back on us! I am a Conservative 
myself, as ye know, ma’am ; but I say that we must march with the 
times. No standing still in these days. However, ye will get Johnny 
Guthries everywhere ; poor bletherin’ craytures who have no capacity for 
taking a large view of public affairs—bats and blindworms as it were: 
I suppose there is a use for them, as it has pleased Providence to create 
them; but it would puzzle an ordinary person to find it out.” 
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With much of the like wise discourse did the Laird beguile our 
northward voyage ; and apparently he had forgotten that little incident 
about Mary Avon in the morning. The girl was as much interested as 
. any one; laughed at the “ good ones ;” was ready to pour her contempt 
on the Johnny Guthries who opposed the projects of the Laird’s states- 
manship. And in this manner we fought our way against the stiff 
northerly breeze, until evening found us off the mouth of Loch Crinan. 
Here we proposed to run in for the night, so that we should have day- 
light and a favourable tide to enable us to pass through the Doruis 
Mohr. 

It was a beautiful, quiet evening in this sheltered bay; and after 
dinner we were all on deck, reading, smoking, and what not. The Laird 
and Mary Avon were playing chess together. The glow of the sunset 
was still in the western sky, and reflected on the smooth water around 
us; though Jura and Scarba were of a dark, soft, luminous rose-purple. 

Chess is a silent game; the Laird was not: surprised that his com- 
panion did not speak to him. And so absorbed was he with his knights 
and bishops that he did not notice that, in the absolute silence of this 
still evening, one of the men forward was idly whistling to himself the 
sad air of Lochaber. 

Lochaber no more! And Lochaber no more ! 
We'll maybe return to Lochaber no more ! 


It was the old and familiar refrain: Hector of Moidart was probably 
not thinking of Lochaber at all. 

But suddenly the Laird, staring down at the board, perceived some 
little tiny thing drop on the farther edge from him ; and he quickly 
looked up. The girl was crying. Instantly he put out his great hand 
and took hers, and said, in a low voice, full of gentlenéss and a tender 
sympathy— 

“ Dear me, lassie, what is the matter ?” 

But Mary Avon hastily pulled out her handkerchief, and passed it 
across her eyes, and said hurriedly— 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! it is nothing: I—I was thinking of some- 
thing else. And is it your move or mine, sir ——” 

The Laird looked at her; but her eyes were cast down. He did not 
pay so much attention to the game after that. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
CERTAINTY. 
Next morning there is a lively commotion on board. The squally, 


blustering-looking skies, the glimpses of the white horses out there on 
the driven green sea, and the fresh northerly breeze that comes in gusts 
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and swirls about the rigging—all tell us that we shall have some hard 
work before we pierce the Doruis Mohr. 

“You won’t want for wind to-day, Captain John,” says the Youth, 
who.is waiting to give the men a hand at the windlass. 

“’Deed, no,” says John of Skye, with a grim smile. “This is the 
kind of day that Dr. Sutherland would like, and the White Dove going 
through the Doruis Mohr, too !” 

However, the Laird seems to take no interest in what is going 
forward. All the morning he has been silent and preoccupied ; occa- 
sionally approaching his hostess, but never getting an opportunity of 
speaking with her alone. At last, when he observes that every one ison 
deck, and eagerly watching the White Dove getting under weigh, he 
covertly and quietly touches our Admiral on the arm. 

“I would speak to ye below for a moment, ma’am,” he says, in a 


whisper. 


And so, unnoticed amid all this bustle, she follows him down into 
the saloon, wondering not a little. And as soon as he has.shut the door 
he plunges in medias res. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am; but I must speak to ye. It is about 
your friend, Miss Mary: have ye not observed that she is sorely 
troubled about something—though she puts a brave face on it and will 
not acknowledge it? Have ye notseen it—have ye not guessed that she 
is grievously troubled about some matter or other ?” 

“‘T have guessed it,” said the other. 

“Poor lass! poor lass!” said the Laird; and then he adued, 
thoughtfully, “It is no small matter that can affect so light-hearted a 
creature ; that is what I want to ask ye. Do ye know? Have ye 
guessed? Surely it is something that some of us can help her wi’. In- 
deed, it just distresses me beyond measure to see that trouble in her 
face ; and when I see her try to conceal it—and to make believe that 
everything is well with her—I feel as if there was nothing I would not 
do for the poor lass.” 

“ But I don’t think either you or I can help. Young people must 
manage their affairs for themselves,” says his hostess, somewhat coldly. 

“ But what is it!—what is it? What is troubling her?” 

Queen Titania regards him for a moment, apparently uncertain as to 
how far she should go. At last she says— 

“Well; I am not revealing any confidence of Mary’s; for she has 
told me nothing about it. But I may as well say at once that when we 
were in West Loch Tarbert, Dr. Sutherland asked her to be his wife ; 
and she refused him. And now I suppose she is breaking her heart 
about it.” 

“Dearme! dear me!” says the Laird, with eyes open wide. 

“It is always the way with girls,” says the other, with a cruel 
cynicism. ‘‘ Whether they say ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ they are sure to cry over it. 
And naturally ; for whether they say ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ they are sure to 
have made an irretrievable blunder.” 
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The Laird is slowly recovering from his first shock of surprise. 
“ But if she did refuse him, surely that is what any one woul have 
— There is nothing singular in that.” 

“ Pardon me’; I think there is something very singular,” she says, 
warmly. “TI don’t see how any one could have been with these two up 
in the north, and not perceived that there was an understanding between 
them. If any girl ever encouraged a man, she did. Why, sir, when you 
proposed that your nephew should come with us, and make love to Mary, 
I said ‘ Yes’ because I thought it would be merely a joke! I thought he 
would please you by consenting, and not harm anybody else. But now 
it has turned out quite different; and Angus Sutherland has gone 
away.” 

And at this there was a return of the proud and hurt look into her 
eyes: Angus was her friend ; she had not expected this idle boy would 
have supplanted him. 

The Laird was greatly disturbed. The beautiful picture that he had . 
been painting for himself during this summer idleness of ours—filling in 
the details with a lingering and loving care—seemed to fade away into 
impalpable mist; and he was confronted by blank chaos. And this, 
too, just at the moment when the departure of the Doctor appeared to 
render all his plans doubly secure. 

He rose. 

“T will think over it, ma'am,” hesaid, slowly. “I am obliged to ye 
for your information: perhaps I was not as observant as I should have 
been.” 

Then she sought to stay him for a moment. 

“ Don’t you think, sir,” said she, timidly, “ it would be better for 
neither you nor me to interfere? ” 

The Laird turned. 

“T made a promise to the lass,” said he, quite simply, “ one night we 
were in Loch Leven, and she and I were walking on the deck, that when 
she was in trouble I would try to help her; and I will not break my 
promise through any fear of being called an intermeddler. I will go to 
the girl myself—when I have the opportunity ; and if she prefers to 
keep her own counsel—if she thinks I am only an old Scotch fool who 
should be minding my own business—I will not grumble.” 

And again he was going away, when again she detained him. 

“‘T hope you do not think I spoke harshly of Mary,” said she, peni- 
tentially. “I own that I was a little disappointed. And it seemed so 
certain. But I am sure she has sufficient reason for whatever she has 
done—and that she believes she is acting rightly 

“ Of that there is no doubt,” said he, promptly. “The girl has just 
a wonderful clear notion of doing what she ought to do; and nothing 
would make her flinch.” Then'he added, after a second, “ But I will 
think over it; and then go to herself. Perhaps she feels lonely, and 
does not know that there is a home awaiting her at Denny-mains. 
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So both of them went on deck again; and found that the White 
Dove was already sailing away from the Trossachs-like shores of Loch 
Crinan, and getting farther out into this squally green sea. There were 
bursts of sunlight flying across the rocks and the white-tipped waves ; but 
ordinarily the sky was overcast, massesof grey and silyery cloud coming 
swinging along from the north. 

Then the Laird showed himself discreet “before folk.” He would 
not appear to have any designs on Mary Avon's confidences. He talked 
in a loud and confident fashion to John of Skye, about the weather, and 
the Doruis Mohr, and Corrievrechan. Finally, he suggested, in a facetious 
way, that as the younger men had occasionally had their turn at the 
helm, he might have his now, for the first time. 

“ Tf ye please, sir,” said Captain John, relinquishing the tiller to him 
with a smile of thanks, and going forward to have a quiet pipe. 

But the Laird seemed a little bit confused by the rope which John 
had confided to him. In a light breeze, and with his hand on the 
tiller, he might have done very well; but this looped rope,.to which he 
had to cling so as to steady himself, seemed puzzling. And almost at 
the same time the White Dove began to creep up to the wind; and 
presently the sails showed an ominous quiver. 

“ Keep her full, sir!” called John of Skye, turning round. 

But instead of that the sails flapped more and more; there was a 
rattling of blocks; two men came tumbling up from the forecastle, 
thinking the yacht was being put about. 

“ Shove your hand from ye, sir!” called out the skipper to the dis- 
tressed steersman ; and this somewhat infantine direction soon put the 
vessel on her course again. 

In a few minutes thereafter John of Skye put his pipe in his waist- 
coat pocket. 

“ We'll let her about now, sir,” he called to the Laird. 

The two men who happened to be on deck went to the jib-sheets ; 
John himself leisurely proceeding to stand by the weather fore-sheet. 
Then, as the Laird seemed still to await further orders, he called out— 

“ Helm hard down, sir, if ye please!” 

But this rope bothered the Laird. He angrily untwisted it, let it 
drop on the deck, and then with both hands endeavoured to jam the 
tiller towards the weather bulwarks, which were certainly nearer to him 
than the lee bulwarks. 

“ The other way, sir!” Mary Avon cried to him, anxiously. 

“ Bless me! bless me! Of course!” he cried, in return; and then he 
let the tiller go, and just managed to get out of its way as it swung to 
leeward, And then as the bow sheered round, and the White Dove made 
away for the mouth of Loch Craignish on the port tack, he soon dis- 
covered the use of the weather tiller rope, for the wind was now blowing 
hard, and the yacht pitching a good deal. 

“We are getting on, Miss Mary!” he cried to her, crushing his 
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wideawake down over his forehead. “ Have ye not got a bit song for 
us? What about the two sailors that pitied all the poor folk in 
London ¢” 

She only cast down her eyes, and a faint colour suffused her cheeks : 
our singing-bird had left us. 

“ Howard, lad!” the Laird called out again, in his facetious manner, 
“ye are not looking well, man. Is the pitching too much for you?” 

The Youth was certainly not looking very brilliant ; but he managed 
to conjure up a ghastly sraile. 

“Tf I get ill,” said he, “ I will blame it on the steering.” 

“ "Deed, ye will not,” said the Laird, who seemed to have been satis- 
fied with his perforniances. “I am not going to steer this boat through 
the Doruis Mohr. Here, John, come back to your post!” 

John of Skye cams promptly aft; in no case would he have allowed 
an amateur to pilot the White Dove through this narrow strait with its 
swirling currents. However, when the proper time came wegot through 
the Doruis Mohr very easily, there being a strong flood tide to help us ; 
and the brief respite under the lee of the land allowed the Youth to sum- 
mon back his colour and his cheerfulness. 

The Laird had ensconced himself beside Mary Avon; he had a little 
circle of admiring listeners; he was telling us, amid great shouts of 
laughter, how Homesh had replied to one tourist, who had asked for 
something to eat, that that was impossible, “ bekass ahl the plates was 
cleaned ;” and how Homesh had answered another tourist, who repre- 
sented that the towel in the lavatory was not as it should be, that “more 
than fifty or sixty people was using that towel this very day, and not a 
complaint from any one of them ;” and how Homesh, when his assistant 
stumbled and threw a leg of mutton on to the deck, called out to him in 
his rage, “ Ye young teffle, I will knock the stairs down your head!” 
We were more and more delighted with Homesh and his apocryphal 
adventures. 

But now other things than Homesh were claiming our attention. 
Once through the Douris, we found the wind blowing harder than ever, 
and a heavy searunning. The day had cleared, and the sun was gleaming 
on the white crests of the waves; but the air was thick with whirled spray, 
and the decks were running wet. The White Dove listed over before 
the heavy wind, so that her scuppers were a foot deep in water; while 
opening the gangway only relieved the pressure for a second or two ; the 
next moment a wave would surge in on the deck. The jib and fore stay- 
sail were soaked half mast high. When we were on the port tack the 
keel of the gig ploughed the crests of those massive and rolling waves. 
This would, indeed, have been a day for Angus Sutherland. 

On one tack we ran right over to Corrievrechan ; but we could see no 
waterspouts or other symptoms of the whirling currents ; we could only 
hear the low roar all along the Scarba coast, and watch the darting of 
the white foam up the face of tne rocks, And then away again on the 
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port tack; with the women clinging desperately to the weather bul- 
warks, lest perchance they should swiftly glide down the gleaming decks 
into the hissing water that rolled along the lee scuppers. Despite the 
fact of their being clad from top to toe in waterproofs, their faces were 
streaming with the salt water; but they were warm enough, for the sun 
was blazing-hot, and the showers of spray were like showers of gleaming 
diamonds. 

Luncheon was of an extremely pantomimic ciaracter; until, ia the 
midst of it, we were alarmed by hearing quick tramping overhead, and 
noise and shouting. The Youth wis hastily bidden to leave his pic':le 
jars, and go on deck to see what was happening. Ir. a second or two he 
returned—somewhat grueful—his hair wild—his fer wet. 

“ They are only taking in the mizen,” says he ; “ but my cap has been 
knocked overboard, and I have got about a quart of water down my 
neck.” 

“Tt will do ye good, lad,” observed the Laird, in the most heartless 
manner ; “and I will now trouble ye to pass me the marmalade.” 

Patiently, all day long, we beat up against that inexorable north wind, 
until, in the afternoon, it veered a point or two to the east, which made 
an appreciable difference in our rate of progress. Then, the farther the 
wind veered, the more it became a land wind; and the sea abated con- 
siderably; so that long before we could make out Castle Osprey on the 
face of the hill, we were in fairly calm waters, with a light breeze on our 
starboard beam. The hot sun had dried the decks; there was a possi- 
bility of walking ; some went below to prepare for going ashore. 

We were returning to the world of telegrams, and letters, and news- 
papers; we should soon know what the Commissioners of Strathbungo 
were doing, and whether Johnny Guthrie had been fomentin: sedition. 
But it was not these things that troubled the Laird. He had been 
somewhat meditative during the afternoon. At last, finding an occasion 
on which nearly everybody was below but his hostess, he said to her, 
in a low voice— 

“The more I reflect on that matter we spoke of this morning, the 
more I am driven to a conclusion that T would fain avoid. It would be 
a sad blow to me. I have built much on the scheme I was telling ye 
of: perhaps it was but a toy ; but old people have a fondness for their 
toys as well as young people.” 

“T don’t quite understand you, sir,” said the other. 

“We will soon learn whether I am right,” said the old Laird, with a 
sigh ; and then he turned to her and regarded her. 

“TI doubt whether ye see this girl’s character as clearly as I do,” said 
he. “Gentle, and soft, and delicate as she seems to be, she is of the stuff 
the martyrs in former days were made of: if she believes a thing to be 
right, she will do it, at any cost or sacrifice. Do ye mind the first even- 
ing I met her at your house—how she sate and talked, and laughed, 
with her sprained ankle swollen and black all the time, just that she 
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The Laird paused for a moment or two. 

“T have been putting things together,” he continued—but he did not 
seem proud or boastful of his perspicacity : perhaps he would rather have 
fought against the conclusion forced on him. ‘ When she was up in 
the north, it seemed to you as if she would have married the young man 
Sutherland ?” 

“ Most undoubtedly.” 

“The lass had her bit fortune then,” said the Laird, thoughtfully. 
“ Not much, as ye say; but it would have been an independence. It 
would have helped him on in the world; it would have left him free. 
And she is proud of what he has done,-and as ambeetious as himself that . 
he should become a great man. Aye.” 

The Laird seemed very anxious about the varnishing of the gig; he 
kept smoothing it with his forefinger. 

*€ And when he came to her the other day—it is but a guess of mine, 
ma’am—she may have said to herself beforehand that she would not be a 
drag on him, that she would leave him free to become great and famous, 
that the sentiment of the moment was a trifling thing compared to what 
the world expected from Dr. Sutherland. Ye will not forget what she 
said on that point only the other day. And she may have sent him 
away—with her own heart just like to break. I have just been putting 
one or two possibeelities together, ma’am ——” 

The colour had forsaken the cheeks of the woman who stood by his 
side. 

“ And—and—if she was so cruel—and, and heartless—and, and 
monstrous—she ought to be horsewhipped !” she exclaimed, quite breath- 
lessly, and apparently not knowing what she was saying. 

But the Laird shook his head. 

“ Poor lass! poor lass!” he said, gently ; “she has had her troubles. 
No doubt the loss of her bit fortune seemed a desperate thing to her ; 
and you know her first anxiety is conteenually for other people—par- 
ticularly them that have been kind to her—and that she thinks no more 
of herself than if she haa no feelings at all. Well, ma’am, if what I am 
guessing at is true—it is only a speculation o’ mine, and I am far from 
sure; but if that is all that has to be put right, I’m thinking it might 
be put right. We should thank God that we are now and again able to 
put some small matter straight in the world.” 

The Laird was more busy than ever with the varnish, and he went 
nearer the boat. His fingers were nervous, and there was a strange, sad 
look in the sunken grey eyes. 

“Poor lass ! if that is all her trouble, it might not be difficult to help 
her,” said he; and then he added slowly—and the woman beside him 
knew, rather than saw, that the sad grey eyes were somehow wet—“ But 
I had thought to see bee living at Denny-mains : it nsenaition was a sort 


of toy of my old age.” 








